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The Hero In The Common Man 


S THERE a hero in you? 

Anatole France, who not long ago had 
a tremendous vogue in our more sophisti- 
cated circles, once wrote that whatever 
else might be said about men, this at least 
could not be disputed, that they were 
smaller than they seemed to be. This verdict 
is directly contrary to that reached by Jesus. 
He insisted that men were greater than 
they seemed to be. And he possessed the 
great art of bringing out the hero buried in 
the soul of an utterly commonplace man or 
woman. These two viewpoints create an 
issue which confronts us all. Accept France's 
verdict and you'll end up in the sloughs of 
pessimism and cynicism, a burden to your- 
self, and a trial to others. Take Christ's atti- 
tude and you'll not only reach for the stars 
yourself, but you'll have others reaching for 
them with you, and be a blessing to man- 
kind. 

See how it was with our Lord. He took 
twelve simple men belonging to ordinary 
occupations. They met him, and because he 
believed in them, they turned the world 
upside down. There was Peter—“shifting 
sand,” his acquaintances called him. What 
would he ever amount to—ignorant, vacil- 
lating, profane, impetuous, first blowing hot 


and the next moment cold? Then Christ 
touched him, and he became Peter—the 
Rock. 

This issue drawn between the French 
novelist’s estimate of men and our Lord’s 
may be put in this way: Is man simply a 
semi-simian, the last and cleverest of the 
apes, or is he a child of God with eternity 
in his heart? 

I, for one, am glad that the issue has ap- 
peared in just this form, for these are days 
that require heroes, and this issue is going 
to call for those of us who share the faith 
of Jesus in the greatness of men, to teach 
it and live it as never before. Never have 
I been so sure of the eternal rightness of 
Christ’s position as I am at this present 
moment. I have seen the hero blossom forth 
in many common ordinary people. No, for 
the most part they were not wearing mili- 
tary uniforms and their names didn’t reach 
the headlines, but in simple ways and in 
humble places they have shown that they 
possess the stuff of which heroes are made. 
By the quiet and brave way in which they 
are suffering disappointment, carrying heart- 
breaks, and doing the world’s work without 
complaint, they reveal the heroes beneath 
their rough exteriors. 


—CLARENCE N. WRIGHT 
Pastor, Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 









































“When Is War Justified?” 
—More Reader Reactions: 


« We were gratified and not surprised 
to read in your January 6 issue the let- 
ters expressing opposition to David H. 
C. Read’s recent article “When Is War 
Justified?” The clergy is human like the 
rest of us, and we can imagine a number 
of understandable though not laudable 
reasons why some might keep silent on 
the subject of the Christian’s part in 
war. However, for a minister to go out 
of his way to justify war makes less 
sense than would a clothing salesman 
who made it a point to condone nudism. 


—(Mns.) Jessica H, Stromo 
Coytesville, N. J. 


. [for one cannot find cause to condemn 
the article, “When Is War Justified?” 
(P. L., Nov. 25) though it may be “un- 
fortunate” as one correspondent says, 
“that it was published at this time.” Mr. 
Read has very clearly analyzed a bad 
situation. He has not advocated keeping 
war as a permanent institution nor rep- 
resented it as desirable. 

I have long meditated on a thought 
often expressed by . . . pacifists to the 
effect that it is the Christian duty of 
this nation to put awagogvery weapon 
and refuse to strike a blow against any 
aggressor even if our own land be in- 
vaded. Can these people not realize that 
the conqueror would put our boys in 
his army? 

—Frank M. BriGHaM 


Elder, Presbyterian Church 
Decatur, Mich. 


. Pacifists do not live in a vacuum. 
In this country most things that the 
pacifist probably holds dear have been 
won and protected and are being pro- 
tected by force of arms. . . . A pacifist 
can refuse to participate in the dirty 
work of actually serving in armies, or 
refuse to give his moral assent to war, 
but he is just as guilty of war as any 
other as long as he accepts in any way 
anything that is won or protected by 
war, or as long as he contributes in any 
way, no matter how peaceful, to the 
maintenance of any country that par- 
ticipates in war. 
—Euuts G. Knox 


Elder, McKinley Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Urbana, Il. 


« I am not surprised that all the mail 
on the subject (Sounding Board, P.L., 
January 6) has been opposed to Dr. 
Read’s major thesis. People like myself, 
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who do agree with Dr. Read, seldom 
write letters about it... . 

Mr. Cabbage represents the view- 
point of those who try to cast Jesus in 
a role that he did not fill at all. Of course, 
he did not wear a military uniform; but 
neither did he ever imply that men 
should not resist obvious evil, or that 
civilization should be destroyed by 
marauders, or that one peaceful nation 
should submit to cruel abuse from an- 
other nation bent on conquest. . . . 

—Paut E, Jagua 


Ponca City, Okla. 


Home Folks Mail Box 


« Is your son, husband, or sweetheart 
in training for army duty near Indian- 
apolis, Indiana? If so, may the staff of 
the Indianapolis Service Men’s Centers, 
Inc. be of help to you? Does he have 
a birthday coming up? If so, what is 
his favorite cake? Would you like us 
to plan a party for him in a home of 
your own religious faith? Does he have 
a hobby? Perhaps we can put him in 
touch with a family interested in the 
same fun. When are you coming to 
visit him? May we help vou find a room 
for your stay? ... 

We cannot at any time interfere in 
any way with his training, nor can we 
approach his officers in his or your be- 
half. We can only supply fun and enter- 
tainment during his leisure time, or help 
him find the kind he particularly enjoys. 

Write to Home Folks Mail Box, in 
care of the Indianapolis Service Men’s 
Centers, Inc., 431 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

—Mnrs. W. R. Hiccrns 
Public Relations Chairman 


News of Rebecca Mbayi 


« Because so many of our Presbyterian 
women came to know and love Rebecca 
Mbayi of Africa during her stay in 
America, I am writing to add another 
chapter. Mrs. Norman A, Horner, who 
was Mrs. Mbayi’s interpreter and trav- 
eling companion, writes: 

“Today I received a letter from Mrs. 
Joseph McNeill, Bata, Spanish Guinea, 
enclosing a traveler’s check for $10.00 
from Rebecca, with the intention that it 
go to the work of Dr, Augustus E. Ben- 
nett and his wife, at Grace Community 
center in Chicago. 

“It is the African custom for a son- 
in-law to make periodic gifts of goods 
or money or both to the parents-in-law. 
This custom extends long after mar- 
riage. In fact, it is a very abused custom, 

(Continued on next page) 
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DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


causing a man to be in constant obliga- | 
tion to his wife’s family. 
“... Rebecca and her husband have 
not taken the usual dowry for their 
daughter, but Rebecca said she thought 
any ‘income’ from her Pauline’s mar- 
riage should go to the Lord. So, Alberto 
(her son-in-law) having given her re- 
cently 250 pesetos ($10), she brought 
it to Mrs. McNeill, asking that it be sent 
to America, When Mrs. McNeill pressed 
her about what she had in mind, she 
said she had been impressed with what 
she saw of the welfare work for Negroes 
at the settlement she visited, and would 
like her little gift to go to the work there 
in whatever way they chose to use it.” 
—Mnrs, Fioyp V. Ficson 

Chicago, Ill. 


“The Best Is None Too Good” 


« Will you please publish this letter as 
responsive to that of E. M. Conover 
(Sounding Board, Nov. 25), commenting 
adversely on the article by Monroe Drew 
in P. L. of October 14, “The Best Is 
None Too Good.” 

I read with great interest Mr, Drew’s 
article. . . . His past experiences in the 
radio industry together with his spe- 
cialized experience in the Navy qualify 
him to speak with authority on his sub- 
ject matter. 

Tape recording and reproducing can 
readily be done by non-technical per- 
sonnel with relatively little training. . . . 
I believe, with the author, that “the 
best is none too good.” Our churches 
have too long temporized with inferior 
equipment, which, in the hands of ama- 
teurs, deteriorates so rapidly. So far as 
I know, tape recordings, when a modi- 
cum of care is used, are not subject to 
deterioration at all. 

When the Department of Education 
of our Church selects fine, competent, | 
well-qualified personnel to advise us, 
why, in all conscience, can’t we accept 
this advice at full face value, particularly 
when, to do so, would be to have avail- | 
able a superior service at less money. 

I urge the careful consideration of the 
excellent advice afforded by Mr. Drew 
in his article. Further, I would also ad- 
vise the use of his office in an advisory 
technical capacity —HerMan H, ALLEN 

Washington, D. C. 





Late Telegram 


« CHEERS THROUGH TEARS FOR 
KOREA REPORT FEBRUARY THIRD 
SHOULD GO DOWN AS TOP RE- 
LIGIOUS NEWS STORY OF THE 
YEAR. 
REV. RICHARD C, SNYDER 
2ND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
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The Happy—Solemn Fact 


Birthdays and anniversaries are times 
for taking a “backward glance o’er trav- 
elled roads,” pondering the detours and 
the trials of the journey, offering thanks 
for a safe passage thus far. This issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, the seventy-sixth, 
marks the beginning of the fourth year 
of publication. That the child of three 
years ago is growing in stature, or size, 
there can be no doubt. The increasing 
acceptance by congregations of the 
Every Home Plan is bringing in new 
subscriptions almost faster than they can 
be properly announced. The back cover, 
for example, records a circulation for 
the last issue, February 3, of 293,522 
families. That copy went to press two 
weeks ago. Now, on February 2, we 
know that this issue, the anniversary 
number, will be delivered to 325,502 
homes. 

That is a happy and a solemn fact. 
To be sure, the editors recall the initial 
circulation of 69,000, and rejoice at 
the present score. But rather than cele- 
brate in any usual sense, we feel more 


| moved to ponder the weight of obli- 
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gation that the increased number of 
Presbyterians mggeting together on these 
pages places upon us. The circulation 
score on this anniversary calls for a mo- 
ment of solemnity in exactly the spirit 
of the pulpit prayer: “Let the words of 
our mouth (on these pages), and the 
meditation of our heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O, Lord, our Strength and 
our Redeemer.” 


In Volume 1, Number 1, February 14, 
1948, Dr. Wm. Thomson Hanzsche, 
president of the board of directors, 
wrote a letter to subscribers. He said, in 
part, “The word promotion has commer- 
cial connotations; many people don’t like 
it. As we understand it, one meaning of 
promote is to contribute to the growth 
of, to further a cause, and to us that 
seems to sum up a primary purpose of 
the Church. We are interested in help- 
ing more and more people to know and 
do something about the cause of Christ. 
If that means we are promotional, we 
gladly accept the term.” 

That, we submit, is the spirit of Dr. 
George Buttrick’s article, “Faith in 
the Church” (page 30). Read the 
article even if you are convinced your 
own faith is staunch. It will supply you 
with quiet but forceful points when 
talking with good people who think the 
Church has failed. 

R. J. C. 
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In presenting Dr. John B. De- 
Hoft’s article “Mercy Killing Is 
Still Killing” (page 27), we are 
aware that many pastors and laymen 
have been discussing the question of 
whether or not euthanasia should 
be legalized. This forceful state- 
ment is by a physician who is also 
an active Presbyterian churchman. 
Dr. DeHoff is married, the father 
of two, and practices in Baltimore, 
Maryland, where he is a member 
of Brown Memorial Church. His 
medical degree is from Johns Hop- 
kins University, and he has taken 
special training in psychiatry in 
New York. From 1941 to 1945 he 
traveled widely as a physician with 
the U. S. Army. 














“Only two honorable roads are 
open to a man who believes with 
even half-faith in Jesus. One is to 
join the church. . . . The other is 
to build a better church,” writes 
Dr. George A. Buttrick in “Faith 
in the Church” (page 30). On that 
note, we begin a series of articles 
by Dr. Buttrick to appear in the 
three issues to be published during 
Lent. 

With the two subsequent articles, 
“Faith in Jesus Christ,” and “Faith 
in Eternal Life,” this series pre- 
pares us for the meaningful experi- 
ences of Easter. 

Dr. Buttrick has been described 
as “one of Protestantism’s keenest 
thinkers and most distinguished 
preachers,” an appraisal we can sin- 
cerely applaud. He was born in 
England but has spent most of his 
working time in the U.S.A. Now he 
is pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
city. He is the author of several 
books, including the recently pub- 
lished So We Believe, So We Pray, 
from which these chapters are re- 
printed. 


In observance of Brotherhood 
Week, February 18-25, we offer 
two pieces about bettering relations 
among men, The scene from Rob- 
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ert Sherwood’s play, Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois (page 12), catches many of 
the emotions we associate with 
brotherhood. Then Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne’s expanded editorial, “What 
Are We Waiting For?” (page 10), 
describes brotherhood on the daily 
firing line of community life. In his 
treatment of the subject—fair em- 
ployment—he is carrying out in our 
day the principles Lincoln stood for 
in his championing of human rights. 





THE COVER 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert looks 
like what he is—an able, sensitive 
man who heads the staff of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. His as- 


sociates describe him as an ideal 
administrator, offering advice more 
frequently than giving orders. “He 
brings out all we have,” one sub- 
ordinate says, “by letting us have 
our head, and holding us to the 
maximum of responsibility. Yet he’s 
always ready to help us out of jams, 
and whenever possible ‘takes the 
rap’ for any mistakes we’ve made.” 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The winter’s crop of books 
will be highlighted, with Chad 
Walsh surveying general works, 
and Edith Agnew picking out 
the best in reading for children. 


Also three prominent Pres- 
byterians will answer the ques- 
tion: “In addition to the Bible, 
what six books have had the 
most influence in your life?” 
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Knowing God Face to Face 


Moss was one of the great men of 
the Bible. His name will always 
be associated with the spiritual and 
moral progress of the human race, Those 
words “whom the Lord knew face to 
face” (Deut. 34:10), reveal the secret 
of the spiritual strength of Moses. If 
you will look a little more carefully at 
his life you will find two occasions when 
this experience of closeness to God is 
specifically mentioned, 

The first takes place when God had 
become fed up with the stiff-necked and 
rebellious attitude of the children of 
Israel, and told them through Moses 
that he would not go with them to the 
promised land. This brought them to re- 
pentance and, begging Moses to inter- 
cede with God for them, they promised 
to mend their ways. So Moses went into 
what the Moffatt version describes in the 
wonderfully happy phrase “the trysting 
tent.” When Moses went into this tent, 
the pillar of cloud came close by, indi- 
cating that God was near. The experi- 
ence is given in these words, “And the 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as 
a man speaketh unto his friend” (Ex. 
33:11). 

The knowing God face to face comes 
in intimate times as with a friend. It 
happens in prayer, in the reading of 
the Bible, in worship. Suddenly there 
is a strange warming of the heart, a 
clearer vision of the mind, a thirst of 
the soul which is quenched, an ache 
of loneliness which is strangely washed 
away. You can’t tell when these times 
are going to come, but they are more 
likely to come when you take yourself 
to “the trysting tent.” There God can 
speak to you as a friend. 

The second occasion when we are told 
that God spoke to Moses face to face 
was when Moses was called to come up 
on Mount Sinai to receive the Ten 
Commandments (Deut. 5:4). In other 
words, you know God face to face in 
the presence of his moral law or in 
midst of moral struggle. Sometimes it 
takes the sterner experiences to bring 
you close to God. On the mount God 
did not speak in the still, small voice; 
he spoke in the fire, wind, and thunder. 

Sometimes this closeness to God 
comes in times of moral struggle and 
decision. The night before Jacob was to 
meet his brother Esau, whom he had 


defrauded years before, he spent a night 
alone by the brook Jabbok to take 
counsel with his soul. When he and 
God had looked over the spotty record 
of his career, it is written, “Jacob called 
the name of the place Peniel: for I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved” (Genesis 32:30). 

You can know God face to face in 
times of moral struggle and decision, 
when you feel his lifting power on the 
side of right, as a steady wind which 
sends a ship surging on its way. 

But we Christians add another way 
in which to know God face to face. We 
say that you know God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. It is, of course, true that 
“No man hath seen God at any time” 
(John 1:18). But it is also true, as our 
Lord said, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father” (John 14:9). 

How do you see the face of Jesus? 
In your mind’s eye, if you study faith- 
fully his teachings, if you watch him at 
his prayers, if you see him always doing 
good, always speaking out clearly 
against evil, the delineation of his fea- 
tures begins to take shape. It breaks 
upon you that in him you are in the 
presence of something so true, so eter- 
nal, so perfect, so challenging to your 
own poor way of life, that you are truly 
in the presence of the divine, that you 
are face to face with God himself. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day—Deuteronomy 34:1-12. Face to face. 
Second Day—Exodus 33:1-11. Face to face as to 
a friend. 


Third Dav—II Chronicles 20:5-7. Abraham, friend 


of God. 

Fourth Day—lII Chronicles 20:5-7. Abraham, my 
friend. 

Fifth Day—James 2:17-26. Called the friend of 
God. 


Sixth Day—Deuteronomy 5:1-5, Talking face to 
ace. 

Seventh Day—Deuteronomy 5:6-21. Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Eighth Day—Galatians 7:7-10. The moral law of 
the harvest. 

Ninth Day—Exodus 19:16-19. The Lord de- 
scended in fire. 

Tenth Day—Genesis 32:24-30. Seeing God face 
to face. 

Eleventh Day—John 1:15-18. No man hath seen 
sod. 

Twelfth Day—John 14:7-11. He that hath seen 
me. 

Thirteenth Day—II Corinthians 4:1-7. In the face 
of Jesus Christ. 

Fourteenth Day—II Corinthians 5:17-21. God 
was in Christ. 


—LAWRENCE MacCott Horton 
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Miller Chapel Church was an abandoned building. Now it has been rebuilt and is one of 13 units in Todd-Dickey Larger Parish. 


TODD-DICKEY’S ‘TEAMWORK 


Presbyterian congregations in Southern Indiana cooperate and set the pace for others. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


Ss" ERAL YEARS AGO, a group of young 
people from the churches of the 
Todd-Dickey Larger Parish in southern 
Indiana came up with a problem: they 
felt they were missing the facilities some 
of their city contemporaries had for 
finding out more about vocations. 

The young people took their prob- 
lem to the parish council, First, the 
council asked local officials if vocational 
guidance could be provided in the 
schools, but the answer was that small 
school budgets could not bear the extra 
expense. Then, with the approval of the 
council, Dr. C. Morton Hanna, then di- 
rector of the parish, asked business 
leaders in nearby Louisville, Kentucky, 
to help. The outcome was an all-day 
Vocational Workshop at Charlestown, 
Indiana, From Louisville came a group 
of doctors, lawyers, nurses, and other 
business and professional men and wom- 
en to advise students from all five high 
schools in the parish on their choice of 
careers. 

This workshop is just one of many 
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diversified activities which the Todd- 
Dickey parish has been able to conduct, 
because its thirteen constituent churches 
have joined forces as one cooperative 
unit, instead of each church’s trying to 
cope with its problems alone. The work- 
shop also illustrates a basic concept of 
the larger parish plan: the church has a 
stake in anything in the community 
which affects the welfare of its mem- 
bers, and the more actively it carries 
out that interest the more its own spir- 
itual ministry is enriched. 

The Todd-Dickey parish was one of 
the first such Presbyterian parishes to 
be established and has served as a model 
for a number of others. Ten years ago 
in that part of Indiana close to the Ohio 
River, there were just twelve small 
churches struggling, in common with 
rural churches over the nation, to keep 
their doors open. In 1940, the church 
at New Market, Indiana, for example, 
did not have enough money to hire even 
a part-time preacher, Attendance had 
dropped off to next to nothing, and con- 
tributions to the church totaled just 
eleven dollars. 


Then in 1941 the New Market con- 
gregation and eleven other Presbyterian 
churches nearby agreed to form a larger 
parish, named Todd-Dickey in honor 
of two pioneer preachers in southern 
Indiana. The Board of National Mis- 
sions, Louisville Theological Seminary, 
the Synod of Indiana, and the New 
Albany Presbytery all took an interest 
in Todd-Dickey as a co-operative labo- 
ratory project and sent representatives 
to make a survey of community needs 
and potentialities. 

Southern Indiana had had a brief pe- 
riod of prosperity during the years when 
the Ohio River was a main channel for 
commerce, But the growth of railroads 
took away the income from river travel 
and left to the area only farming in poor 
soil as its chief source of revenue. With 
the wartime growth of industries, farm 
families moved away to live in cities 
and to work in factories. And now there 
is a new movement of population in the 
Todd-Dickey area: city workers are 
moving into housing developments in 
the country but within commuting dis- 
tance of their jobs. 


Dr. J. V. Roth, moderator of Todd-Dickey parish, and his wife lead the line at 
church supper following congregational meeting at one of the parish churches. 
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Dr. C. Morton Hanna, left, helped to found and direct Todd-Dickey parish from 
1941 to 1949. Here he examines parish statistics with his successor, Dr. J. V. Roth. 
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Into this changing situation, the 
churches and co-operating organizations 
called Dr. C. Morton Hanna to be the 
first moderator of Todd-Dickey parish. 
Once a farmer in Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky, Dr, Hanna had been pastor of 
two country churches in Virginia for 
fifteen years. After he moved to Charles- 
town, Indiana, the largest town in the 
parish, he arranged to have students 
from Louisville Seminary serve as part- 
time pastors for Todd-Dickey’s churches, 
Then a parish council, made up of two 
members from each of the churches, 
was elected. 

From that beginning, the Todd- 
Dickey parish has, in the nine years of 
its existence, carried out a vigorous pro- 
gram of joint church activity, There are 
now thirteen churches — Charlestown, 
Owen Creek, Bethlehem, New Market, 
New Washington, Otisco, Mt. Lebanon, 
Henryville, Hebron, Nabb, Lexington, 
Sharon Hill, and Miller Chapel. Some 
are in the open country with their con- 
gregation coming from the neighboring 
farms, others are in small villages. Each 
continues to hold separate worship serv- 
ices on Sundays and on special days— 
Easter, Christmas, World Day of Prayer, 
Rural Life Sunday, and World Com- 
munion Sunday—they worship together 
in one combined service, Each church 
has its own Sunday school, but joint 
leadership classes provide regular train- 
ing for teachers. 

The parish youth program, run by a 
co-operative youth council, brings to- 
gether all the young people for the 
Westminster Fellowship program. Youth 
retreats are held at the new conference 
grounds, provided by the presbytery; 
joint recreational activities such as boat 
rides, parties, and folk games are spon- 
sored, and projects such as the Voca- 
tional Guidance Workshop bring to- 
gether as many as two hundred parish 
young people. 

In 1949, Dr. Hanna, who had had 
part-time responsibilities at the Louis- 
ville Seminary as professor of rural 
church, took on full-time teaching there, 
and Dr. Joseph V. Roth came from Alma 
College in Michigan to be pastor of the 
Charlestown church and moderator of 
the Todd-Dickey parish. 


By THIS TIME the parish staff included 
a visitor and a director of music. The 
visitor's duties include calling on the 
sick, the elderly, and the new families 
who are moving into the two housing 
units near Charlestown. The director of 
music has been able to provide training 
sessions in group singing and music 
reading for all in the parish who are 
interested, Now each church has its own 
choir, and annually there is a parish fes- 
tival. Also for the joint services of the 
parish all of these choirs combine to 
provide special music. 
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And it is special. Last summer a visi- 
tor from New York stopped outside one 
of the parish churches as a group of 
children were finishing their vacation 
Bible school classes and getting ready 
for a public program for parents and 
friends to be held later in the day. 

“Since you can’t stay for the program,” 
student assistant George Edwards said, 
“Td like to have the children sing for 
you anyway.” 

Calling together a dozen or so of the 
children, Edwards grouped them for 
singing, hummed a keynote, and sig- 
naled for the youngsters to begin. The 
visitor was amazed to hear, not an easy 
children’s hymn sung in unison, but a 
three-part arrangement of “God So 
Loved the World” from The Crucifixion. 

“But how can youngsters learn such 
complicated music?” she asked. 

“Well,” Edwards answered, “they 
don’t know they can’t do it, so we just 
go ahead.” 


Ix THAT spirit of “just going ahead,” 
Todd-Dickey parish has developed an 
up-to-date church program. The parish 
has its own audio-visual equipment and 
runs a full schedule of religious and edu- 
cational films. It has a mimeographing 
office, which prints material for all the 
churches. Also the parish has a second- 
hand bus to transport children and 
church members to special meetings. 

And each one of the churches has had 
a refurbishing. Farmers with their trac- 
tors and hammers and saws have dressed 
up the buildings and built additions for 
several of them, Then they landscaped 
the grounds for all of them, with the 
expert advice of the extension horticul- 
turist from Purdue University. 

With all of these changes, Todd- 
Dickey parish has a record of increases 
which many larger churches could not 
match. In eight years of progress, total 
giving in the churches—including be- 
nevolences, current expenses, and spe- 
cial gifts—rose from $7,337 in 1941-42 
to $24,377 in 1949—a jump of 232.2 
per cent. In 1941-42 the churches wel- 
comed twenty-nine new members; in 
1949 the number was 110. Total mem- 
bership for the churches of the parish 
increased from 631 to 1,069. 

Such large increases give Todd- 
Dickey parish and the whole larger parish 
program new meaning in the life of our 
Church today, The pastor of another 
such group of churches—the Reverend 
P. Duff Tucker of the larger parish called 
“The Church of the Open Door” in Tlli- 
nois—summed up one of the results of 
the program. “We've asked the Presby- 
terian Church Moderator to come here. 
None of our churches ever dared ask him 
before—they were all too small to pro- 
vide a proper audience, But now we 
have 1000 members—that’s a big enough 
crowd for the moderator any day.” 
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Todd-Dickey Parish 
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Pattern for Progress: Larger Parish Plan 


Dr. Henry S. Randolph, secretary of the Board of National Missions Depart- 
ment of Rural Church Work, explains the need for larger parishes this way: “Good 
roads and highpowered automobiles have radically altered the pattern of rural and 
social organization, At the time when many of our town and country churches were 
organized—most of them decades or even centuries ago—rural life took its character 
from the small neighborhood church and one-room school house. Now rural people 
in most parts of our country do their shopping and their banking in nearby towns 
and cities. Meantime, the cost of maintaining a church has risen, No longer can a 
rural pastor be secured for a few hundred dollars a year in cash, a house and garden, 
and gifts of produce. These two factors have made untenable the old pattern of a 
church at every crossroads. 

“There are values, however, inherent in the old neighborhood church, which 
we cannot afford to lose. These include the ties of kinship and friendship in a small, 
closely knit group; a spirit of neighborliness and mutual helpfulness; and a sense 
of community.” 

In little more than a decade, the larger parish plan, of which Todd-Dickey Rural 
Training Parish is an example, has been spread throughout the Presbyterian Church 
by Dr. Randolph, synod executives, field representatives, seminary professors, and 
other Church leaders, The plan, which is being studied this year as part of the 

National Missions study theme, “Toward a Christian Community,” 
provides for a program of co-operation by all congregations of the same denomina- 
tion within a thirty- or forty-mile area. It differs in each parish. Usually each congre- 
gation manages its own services, but they all take part in an over-all program and a 
common parish budget under the leadership of an all-lay-member council, on which 
the pastor sits as an adviser only. 











What Are W. Waiting For? 


We can aid the cause of fair employment without waiting for legislation 


O SOCIETY that hopes to remain 

free in today’s world can afford 
race prejudice. It is Russia’s chief propa- 
ganda weapon against us in Asia, as it 
was Japan’s in the last war. It consti- 
tutes a handicap with which mere mili- 
tary measures cannot cope. It has 
already added billions of dollars to the 
staggering burden of our struggle for 
freedom. In view of this fact it is a 
strange contradiction to see “economy- 
minded” senators battling to maintain 
the most wasteful practice in our 
national life — the impairment of the 
civil rights of millions of citizens. 

The problem is by no means sectional. 
It is as real in the North as in the South. 
James H. Robinson, pastor of the 
Church of the Master in Harlem, points 
out in his notable book Road Without 
Turning (reviewed in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Jan. 6) that the northern Negro 
often has a more difficult time, since 
the Jim Crow tradition north of the 
Mason and Dixon line consists mostly of 
unspoken taboos, which the Negro vio- 
lates without being certain of their 
existence. 

Earnest Christians,- both in the North 
and in the South, are eager to do some- 
thing effective about this evil. It is too 
generally assumed that the failure of 
Congress to act constitutes a stalemate. 
The truth is that effective progress can 
be made without delay where it counts 
most, namely in local communities. Re- 
gardless of what Congress does, what 
doesn’t happen in local communities 
doesn’t happen. 

Outside of the halls of Congress there 
is a silent filibuster, which is doing more 
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to delay justice for minority groups than 
the demonstration of a few raucous 
voices in the Senate. This silent filibuster 
is the failure of so many people who 
are most vocal about the need of national 
civil rights legislation to do anything 
effective about it in their own towns 
and states. If we cannot muster enough 
Christian conscience to make a go of 
justice for minority groups in places 
where the problem is least complicated, 
how may we expect to solve it in those 
areas where it most complex and baffling, 
by a magic stroke of the pen in Wash- 
ington? 

If there is little prospect of any signifi- 
cant legislation in Washington, that 
makes it all the more urgent that we do 
what we can where we are. People who 
are hot for a national law to abolish an 
evil, but who are cool to any effort to 
attack it in their home communities, lay 
themselves open to the charge of insin- 
cerity. Certainly one of the most effective 
ways to advance the passage of a desir- 
able national law is to demonstrate its 
workability in a specific locality. 

Fair employment practice is a good 
starting point, because it can be brought 
about with less delay and made effective 
with less difficulty than any other single 
approach to the problem. This is partly 
because fair employment practice means 
just that. It sets out for a limited but very 
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practical objective. It eliminates job dis- 
crimination. It frees people from the 
bitter injustice of being denied an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living because of racial 
or cultural background. It is a good 
place to begin, because when prejudice 
is eliminated in one area it tends to 
disappear in others. People of different 
racial and cultural backgrounds learn to 
work together and like it. After people 
have learned to enjoy working together, 
they more quickly learn the satisfaction 
of sharing in other ventures. 

The executive director of Philadel- 
phia’s Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission is Dr. Frank S. Loescher, 
formerly a member of the faculty of 
Temple University, who was released 
by the university to take over this im- 
portant community service. His head- 
quarters in City Hall has a different 
atmosphere from that of a typical city 
office. One is quietly and courteously 
greeted by a secretary, shown where to 
hang one’s wraps, and introduced to the 
director. The office itself is a working 
model of the law it is set up to enforce. 
Various racial and religious backgrounds 
are in evidence among the staff. The 
morale is high. These people like each 
other and enjoy working together. It is a 
happy office. 

Dr. Loescher makes a point of stress- 
ing the limited scope of the law. “Fair 
employment legislation must be simple,” 
he says. “It must be clear and direct. 
Much of the opposition to it,” he points 
out, “has been based on the supposition 
that it includes the whole civil rights 
program. Employment on ability is the 
heart of the law.” 
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This does not mean that a member of 
a minority group is entitled to special 
consideration. It does mean that the sole 
consideration in employing him is not 
his race or his religion but his fitness for 
the job. 


Tx LAW does not apply to housing or 
other forms of discrimination. It does 
not affect domestic employment, largely 
because of complications in enforce- 
ment. It does not impair the right of 
religious organizations to fill positions 
that call for employees in sympathy with 
their particular beliefs. It does affect 
business and government agencies. It 
does affect labor unions and employ- 
ment agencies. “It works,” says Dr. 
Loescher, “because it is good economics, 
good citizenship, and good religion.” 

To be effective the law must provide 
for a Commission competent to hear 
complaints and to deal with violations. 
Without such a Commission it is a dead 
letter. 

The Commission, when set up, de- 
pends almost entirely on the provision 
for hearing complaints, holding confer- 
ences, and negotiating adjustments, plus 
a broad educational program. The gen- 
eral campaign of education in intergroup 
relations is beneficial to the community, 
but one of the most effective parts of 
the program is the “pin-pointed” edu- 
cation that takes place when complaints 
are lodged. The half-hour conference 
with an employer, which results from 
such a complaint, may be the first time 
in his life that the employer has ever 
thought long and seriously about the 
implications of unjust discrimination in 


filling jobs. 


Coercion rarely needed 


If it is not possible to adjust com- 
plaints by conference, the commission is 
empowered to call a public hearing. “No 
large corporation welcomes a_ public 
hearing,” says Dr. Loescher, “so com- 
plaints seldom have to go that far.” The 
effectiveness of the “gentle but firm” 
principle of FEPC is well demonstrated 
by the fact that among the thousands of 
cases that have come up in the cities and 
states having FEPC laws, coercion is 
very rarely necessary. In New York state 
the first cease and desist order was issued 
after 1,804 cases had been disposed of 
by informal procedures. 

Business Week under the caption 
“Does State FEPC Hamper You?” says, 
“Management has been pressing that 
question. To get an answer Business 
Week did some asking of its own. Brief- 
ly the answers boil down to this: Em- 
ployers agree that FEPC laws haven't 
caused near the fuss that opponents pre- 
dicted. Disgruntled job seekers haven't 
swamped commissions with complaints. 
Personal friction hasn’t been at all seri- 
ous. Some employers still think there’s 
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no need for the law. But even those who 
opposed an FEPC aren’t actively hostile 
now. 

“Commissions say that the laws have 
created no new problems for either a 
business or a community — haven't in- 
terfered with any employer's basic right 
to choose the most competent man for a 
job—and the unanimous view is that 
minority groups are finding openings in 
places barred to them before.” 


Voluntary Acceptance 


Among employers questioned, “Pru- 
dential reports that it has run into no 
opposition from employees to anti-bias 
policy. Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Com- 
pany says “none of the ‘disastrous’ re- 
sults anticipated by FEPC opponents 
have come to pass.” Instead the law is 
getting “voluntary acceptance . . . by the 





Dr. Frank S. Loescher 


*. .. good economics, good citi- 
zenship, and good religion.” 


vast majority of employers, employment 
agencies, and unions.” 

States having enforceable laws are 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and New Mexico. The 
cities, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Phila- 
delphia, have FEPC laws rated as 
“good.” Proposed legislation is now be- 
fore an increasingly large number of 
states. Regardless of legislation, indi- 
viduals can go ahead. 


What you can do 


An employer does not have to wait 
for legislation to put fair employment 
practice into effect in his own company. 
The International Harvester Company 
has for years had such a policy, which 
it has carried out consistently in the 
South as well as in the North. Sara E. 
Southall, former Assistant Personnel 





Director for this company, has told how 
the introduction of this policy in com- 
munities where discrimination against 
Negroes had been the rule resulted in 
benefits to both races. Her recent book 
Industry's Unfinished Business is an 
important resource document for all who 
are interested in this cause, Questions 
and Answers About Employment on 
Merit, issued by the American Friends 
Service Committee, is both reassuring 
and helpful to employers wishing in- 
formation. 

An employee can let his employer 
know that he would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work with pérsons of other 
racial and cultural backgrounds. He can 
also discuss and promote this ideal 
among his fellow workers. 

The Christian citizen can relate him- 
self to the organizations and committees 
in his own community which are work- 
ing for interracial justice and fair em- 
ployment practice. He can stimulate 
study and action in his own church 
groups and through local or state coun- 
cils of churches. 

Our nation is entering a period where 
manpower conservation is essential. The 
radio is telling us that women, particu- 
larly married women without children, 
must go to work; the aged must be 
called back from retirement; all must 
work longer hours and more efficiently. 
In the light of such a situation, the wel- 
fare of the nation calls for removal of 
all barriers that prevent any persons 
from being given employment wherever 
they are best equipped to work. 


Against The Reds 


Let no one call the advocates of inter- 
racial justice “Communists” or “pinks.” 
Such indiscriminate name-calling is be- 
coming a major handicap in the struggle 
to maintain America’s free institutions. 
The achievement of justice by non- 
Communist countries, wherever such 
achievement occurs, is a major blow 
against Communism. The chairman of 
the Philadelphia FEPC, R. J. Callaghan, 
has said that one of his reasons for giving 
time to this cause is that it is an effective 
way to combat Communism, FEPC has 
operated as a deterrent against Com- 
munist efforts to operate among minority 
groups, by giving them fresh assurance 
and hope from the normal functioning 
of American democracy, 


"Tax MOST IMPORTANT reason, how- 
ever, for supporting measures that look 
to a more just ordering of society 
is that we care what happens to other 
people. The biggest reason for backing 
FEPC is that it helps to correct a bitter 
and crippling injustice. We have had 
enough of appeals to our fears. Let us 
now respond to the appeal to our Chris- 
tian conscience, our love and concern 
for our neighbors, and our basic human 
decency. 
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ABE SAYS A PRAYER 


A scene from “Abe Lincoln In Illinois” 


by Robert E. Sherwood 


Most OF THIS FAMOUS PLAY’S SCENES are based on fact. Ann Rutledge’s 
death and the career which Lincoln pursued in after-years belong to 
history. But here, in an episode that is fictional, the playwright imagines 
an experience which might have happened in-between those known facts. 
Certainly something similar must have taken place to change Abe’s 
despair into an acceptance of the challenge which was his destiny. 








Scene 


On the prairie, near New Salem. It is 
a clear, cool, moonlight evening, nearly 
two years after the preceding scene. 

In the foreground is a campfire. 
Around it are packing cases, blanket rolls 
and one ancient trunk. In the back- 
ground is a covered wagon, standing at 
an angle, so that the opening at the back 
of it is visible to the audience. 

SetH Gate is standing by the fire, 
holding his seven-year-old son, Jimmy, 
in his arms. The boy is wrapped up in a 
blanket. 

Jummy: I don’t want to be near the fire, 
Paw. I'm burning up. Won't you take 
the blanket offen me, Paw? 


Setu: No, son. You're better off if you 
keep yourself covered. 


Jimmy: I want some water, Paw. Can’t 
I have some water? 


Setu: Yes! Keep quiet, Jimmy. Gobey’s 
getting the water for you now. (He looks 
off to the right, and sees Jack Arm- 
STRONG coming.) Hello, Jack, I was 
afraid you'd got lost. 


Jack (coming in): I couldn't get lost any- 
where’s around New Salem. How’s the 
boy? 


Setu (with a cautionary look at Jack): 
He—he’ a little bit thirsty. Did you find 
Abe? 


Jack: Yes—it took me some time because 
he’d wandered off—went out to the old 
cemetery across the river to visit Ann 
Rutledge’s grave. 


Setu: Is he coming here? 


Jack: He said he’d better go get Doc 
Chandler who lives on the Winchester 
Road, He'll be along in a while. (He 
comes up to Jimmy.) How you feelin’, 
Jimmy? 


Jimny: I’m burning... 
(AccIE appears, sees JACK.) 


Accire: Oh—I’m so glad you're back, 
Mr. Armstrong. 


Jack: There'll be a doctor here soon, 
Mrs. Gale. 


Accie: Thank God for that! Bring him 
into the wagon, Seth. I got a nice, soft 
bed all ready for him. 


Setu: You hear that, Jimmy? Your ma’s 
fixed a place where you can rest com- 
fortable. 


a “We'd be grateful for anything you 
might say, Abe,” begged Seth. 
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(AcciE retreats into the wagon.) 
Juamy: When’'ll Gobey come back? I’m 
thirsty. When'll he bring the water? 


SetH: Right away, son. You can trust 
Gobey to get your water, (He hands 


Jrmmy into the wagon.) 
Jack: He’s worse, ain’t he? 


SetH (In a despairing tone): Yes. The 
fevers been raging something fierce 
since you left. It'll sure be a relief when 
Abe gets here. He can always do some- 
thing to put confidence in you. 


Jack: How long since you've seen Abe, 
Seth? 


SetH: Haven't laid eyes on him since I 
left here—eight—nine years ago. We've 
corresponded some, 


Jack: Well—you may be surprised when 
you see him. He’s changed plenty since 
he went to Springfield. He climbed up 
pretty high in the world, but he appears 
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to have slipped down lately. He ain’t 
much like his old comical self. 


SETH: Well, I guess we all got to change. 
(He starts up, hearing Gosey return.) 
Aggie! 

(Gosey, a Negro, comes in from the left. 
carrying a bucket of water. AGGIE ap- 
pears from the wagon.) 


Here’s Gobey with the water. 


Gosey: Yes, Miss Aggie. Here you are. 
(He hands it up.) 


Accie: Thanks, Gobey. (She goes back 
into the wagon.) 


Gosey: How’s Jimmy now, Mr. Seth? 
Setu: About the same. 

Gosey (shaking his head): Ill get some 
more water for the cooking. (He picks 


up a kettle and a pot and goes.) 


Sera (to Jack): It was a bad thing to 
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have happen, all right—the boy getting 
sick—when we were on an expedition 
like this. No doctor—no way of caring 
for him. 


Jack: How long you been on the road, 
Seth? 


Setu: More than three months. Had a 
terrible time in the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, fearful rains and every stream 
flooded. I can tell you, there was more 
than one occasion when I wanted to turn 
back and give up the whole idea. But 
—when you get started—you just can't 
turn . . . (He is looking off right.) Say! 
Is that Abe coming now? 


Jack (rising): Yep. That’s him. 


Setu (delighted): My God, look at him! 
Store clothes and a plug hat! Hello— 
Abe! 


Ase: Hello, Seth. (He comes on and 
shakes hands, warmly.) ?'m awful glad 
to see you again, Seth. 


Setu: And me, too, Abe. 


Ase: It did my heart good when I heard 
you were on your way West. Where's 
your boy? 


Setu: He’s in there—in the wagon. . . 
(Accie has appeared from the wagon.) 
Accie: Is that the doctor? 


Setu: No, Aggie—this is the man I was 
telling you about I wanted so much to 
see. This is Mr. Abe Lincoln—my wife. 
Mrs, Gale. 


ABE: Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Gale. 


Accie: Pleased to meet you, Mr. Lin- 
coln. 


ABE: Doc Chandler wasn’t home. They 
said he was expected over at the 
Boger farm at midnight. I'll go there 
then and fetch him. 


Setu: It'll be a friendly act, Abe. 


Accie: We'll be in your debt, Mr. Lin- 
coln. 


ABE: In the meantime, Mrs. Gale, I'd 
like to do whatever I can... . 


Setu: There’s nothing to do, Abe. The 
boy’s got the swamp fever, and we're 
just trying to keep him quiet. 


Accie (desperately): There’s just one 
thing I would wish—is—is there any 
kind of a preacher around this God- 
forsaken place? 


SetH (worried): Preacher? 
ABE: Do you know of any, Jack? 


Jack: No. There ain’t a preacher within 
twenty miles of New Salem now. 


Accie: Well—I only thought if there 
was, we might get him here to say a 
prayer for Jimmy. (She goes back into 
the wagon. Setu looks after her with 
great alarm.) 


Setu: She wants a preacher, That looks 
as if she’d given up, don’t it? 


Jack: It'd probably just comfort her. 
ABE: Is your boy very sick, Seth? 
Setu: Yes—he is. 


Jack: Why don’t you speak a prayer, 
Abe? You could always think of some- 
thin’ to say. 


ABE: I’m afraid I'm not much of a 
hand at praying. I couldn’t think of a 
blessed thing that would be of any 
comfort. 


Setu: Never mind. It’s just a—a religious 
idea of Aggie’s. Sit down, Abe. 


ABE (looking at the wagon): So you've 
got your dream at last, Seth. You're 
doing what you and I used to talk about 
—you're moving. 


Setu: Yes, Abe, We got crowded out 
of Maryland. The city grew up right 
over our farm. So—we’re headed for a 
place where there’s more room, I wrote 
you—about four months back—to tell 
you we were starting out, and I'd like 
to meet up with you here. I thought it 
was just possible you might consider 
joining in this trip. 


ABE: It took a long time for your letter 
to catch up with me, Seth. I’ve just been 
drifting—down around Indiana and Ken- 
tucky where I used to live. (He sits down 
on a box.) Do you aim to settle in Ne- 
braska? 


SeTtH: No, we're not going to stop there. 
We're going right across the continent 
—all the way to Oregon. 


ABE (deeply impressed): Oregon? 


Jack: Sure. That’s where they’re all 
headin’ for now. 


Seto: We're making first for a place 
called Westport Landing—that’s in Kan- 
sas right on the frontier—where they 
outfit the wagon trains for the West. You 
join up there with a lot of others who 
are like-minded, so you've got company 
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when you're crossing the plains and the 
mountains. 


Ase: It’s staggering—to think of the 
distance you're going. And you'll be 
taking the frontier along with you. 


Setu: It may seem like a foolhardy 
thing to do—but we heard too many tales 
of the black earth out there, and the 
balance of rainfall and sunshine. 


Jacx: Why don’t you go with them, 
Abe? That country out West is gettin’ 
settled fast. Why—last week alone, I 
counted more than two hundred wagons 
went past here—people from all over— 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vermont— 
all full of jubilation at the notion of get- 
tin’ land. By God, I’m goin’ too, soon as 
I can get me a wagon. They'll need 
men like me to fight the Indians for ’em 
—and they'll need men with brains, like 
you, Abe, to tell "em how to keep the 
peace. 


Ase (looking off): It’s a temptation to 
go, I can’t deny that, 


Jacx: Then what's stoppin’ you from 
doin’ it? You said yourself you've just 
been driftin’. 


ABE: Maybe that’s it—maybe I've been 
drifting too long. . . . (He changes the 
subject.) Is it just the three of you, Seth? 


Setu: That’s all. The three of us and 
Gobey, the Negro. 


Ase: Is he your slave? 


Setu: Gobey? Hell, no! He’s a free man! 
My father freed his father twenty years 
ago. But we've had to be mighty care- 
ful about Gobey. You see, where we 
come from, folks are pretty uncertain 
how they feel about the slave question, 
and lots of good free Negroes get snaked 
over the line into Virginia and then sold 
down river before you know it. And 
when you try to go to court and assert 
their legal rights, you're beaten at every 
turn by the damned, dirty shyster law- 
yers. That’s why we've been keeping 
well up in free territory on this trip. 


Ase: Do you think it will be free in 
Oregon? 


Setu: Of course it will! It’s got to— 


Ane (bitterly): Oh no, it hasn’t, Seth. 
Not with the politicians in Washington 
selling out the whole West piece by 
piece to the slave traders. 


Setu (vehemently): That territory has 
got to be free! If this country ain’t strong 
enough to protect its citizens from slav- 
ery, then we'll cut loose from it and 
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join with Canada. Or, better yet, we'll 
make a new country out there in the 
far West. 


ABE (gravely): A new country? 
Setu: Why not? 


Ase: I was just thinking—old Mentor 
Graham once said to me that some day 
the United States might be divided up 
into many hostile countries, like Europe. 


SetH: Well—let it be! Understand—I 
love this country and I'd fight for it. And 











I guess George Washington and the rest 
of them loved England and fought for 
it when they were young—but they 
didn’t hesitate to cut loose when the 
government failed to play fair and 
square with ‘em. 


Jack: By God, if Andy Jackson was back 
in the White House, he’d run out them 
traitors with a horsewhip! 


ABE: It'd be a bad day for us Ameri- 
cans, Seth, if we lost you, and your 
wife, and your son, 


Setu (breaking): My son!—Oh—I've 
been talking big—but it’s empty talk. 
If he dies—there won't be enough spirit 
left in us to push on any further. What's 
the use of working for a future when 
you know there won’t be anybody grow- 
ing up to enjoy it. Excuse me, Abe—but 
I’m feeling pretty scared. 


Ase (suddenly rises): You mustn’t be 
scared, Seth. I know I’m a poor one to 
be telling you that—because I’ve been 
scared all my life. But—seeing you now 
—and thinking of the big thing you've 
set out to do—well, it’s made me feel 
that I’ve got to do something, too, to 
keep you and your kind in the United 
States of America. You mustn’t quit, 
Seth! Don’t let anything beat you—don’t 
you ever give up! 


(AcciE comes out of the wagon. She 
is very frightened.) 


Accte: Seth! 
SetH: What is it, Aggie? 


Accte: He’s worse, Seth! He’s moaning 





in his sleep, and he’s gasping for breath. 
(She is crying. Sern takes her in his 
arms.) 


Setu: Never mind, honey. Never mind. 
When the doctor gets here, he'll fix him 
up in no time. It’s all right, honey. He'll 
get well. 


Ase: If you wish me to, Mrs. Gale—I'll 
try to speak a prayer. 
(They look at him.) 


Jack: That’s the way to talk, Abe! 


Setu: We'd be grateful for anything you 
might say, Abe. 


(Ane takes his hat off. As he starts speak- 
ing, Gosey comes in from the left and 
stops reverently to listen.) 


ABE: Oh God, the father of all living, 
I ask you to look with gentle mercy upon 
this little boy who is here, lying sick in 
this covered wagon. His peaple are trav- 
eling far, to seek a new home in the 
wilderness, to do your work, God, to 
make this earth a good place for your 
children to live in. They can see clearly 
where they're going, and they're not 
afraid to face all the perils that lie along 
the way. I humbly beg you not to take 
their child from them. Grant him the 
freedom of life. Do not condemn him 
to the imprisonment of death. Do not 
deny him his birthright. Let him know 
the sight of great plains and high moun- 
tains, of green valleys and wide rivers. 
For this little boy is an American, and 
these things belong to him, and he to 
them. Spare him, that he, too, may strive 
for the ideal for which his fathers have 
labored, so faithfully and for so long. 
Spare him and give him his fathers’ 
strength—give us all strength, oh God, to 
do the work that is before us. I ask you 
this favor, in the name of your Son, 
Jesus Christ, who died upon the Cross 
to set men free. Amen. 


Gosey (with fervor): Amen! 


SETH AND Accre (murmuring): Amen! 
(ABE puts his hat on.) 


ABE: It’s getting near midnight. I'll go 
over to the Boger farm and get the 
doctor. (He goes out.) 


Setu: Thank vou, Abe. 


Accie: Thank you—thank you, Mr. Lin- 
coln. 


Gosey: God bless you, Mr. Lincoln! 
(The lights fade quickly.) 





Reprinted from “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” by Robert 
E. Sherwood; copyright 1939 by Robert E. Sher- 
wood; used by permission of the publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Being congratulated for 25 years of service as general secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, Dr. Cavert (right) 
shakes the hand of Charles P. Taft, former president of Council, as Mrs. Cavert (left) and Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton watch. 


PROTESTANTS’ FOREMAN: 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the National Council of Churches 


bm SEVERE TEST of the United Na- 
tions in its handling of the Korea 
crisis recalls a remark made two years 
ago this month by Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, then general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, Speaking 
of the inadequacy of political machinery 
and economic organization in themselves, 
he said: “The United Nations, despite 
all our hopes in it, is as yet only a skele- 
ton. Can these bones live? Only as... 
the spirit of Christ is breathed into them. 
There must be a vast increase in the 
spirit of really caring for each other, of 
sharing each other’s concerns, of mu- 
tuality and brotherhood.” 

Dr. Cavert’s was a qualified opinion. 
The Federal Council of Churches, of 
which he was an administrator for nearly 
thirty years, had surmounted problems 
which were in some respects similar to 
those of the United Nations, Like the 
UN, the Federal Council of Churches 
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was an attempt of various independent 
groups—denominations instead of na- 
tions—each with its valued traditions 
and proud of its sovereignty, to coop- 
erate in areas of mutual concern. Mem- 
ber denominations wanted to avoid 
creating a “superchurch”; most UN 
members are wary of making their or- 
ganization a superstate. Both churches 
and nations seek order without centrali- 
zation, coordination of effort without 
an overruling authority. In his office as 
general secretary of the new National 
Council of Churches, Dr. Cavert in no 
sense “dictates” to the denominations. He 
is more like a working foreman; he and 
President Henry Knox Sherrill (bishop) 
take orders from the member churches. 
Democratically, all power resides in the 
29 denominations comprising the Coun- 
cil. Dr. Cavert’s view on what such 


organizations need to make their bones 
live is based on long experience. 

He was only thirty-two when, in 1921, 
he was made junior general secretary of 
the Federal Council, working with gen- 
eral secretary Charles MacFarland, Buthe 
had held a wide variety of responsible 
jobs; he had traveled in India and Japan 
studying foreign missions; he had been 
an army chaplain, serving in a veterans’ 
hospital with victims of World War I. 
Directly after the war he had married, 
but his wife had died, leaving him with 
an infant daughter. 

The early career of Samuel McCrea 
Cavert perhaps illustrates the doctrine 
that God finds the man—that a person 
can carry out his plan without knowing, 
in advance, what it is. When, at the 
turn of the century, Sam Cavert was 
a farm-boy in a tiny rural village in up- 
state New York, it is doubtful that any- 
one would have predicted he’d become 
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a minister in the pivotal position he now 
holds as general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 

Sam’s father was a farmer, and his 
people, as far back as he knew, had lived 
and worked on the soil. They were 
Christian people, but none of them had 
ever been in the ministry. 

But Sam’s father and stepmother (his 
mother had died when he was six) re- 
solved that the Cavert kids, all four of 
them, would go to college. Accordingly 
Sam and his brothers and sister were 
sent, not to the neighboring little red 
schoolhouse—which wasn't all the Cav- 
erts thought it ought to be—but to near- 
by Charlton Academy, a small school 
established by the Presbyterian Church. 

The minister of the village church had 
a warm interest in children and in- 
duced Sam Cavert to study Greek. Every 
other day for two years Sam went to 
the pastor for his lesson in that intri- 
cate language, becoming possibly the 
only minister in the country who was 
led toward the ministry through an in- 
terest in Greek rather than vice versa. 

In high school and college Sam ac- 
quired a reputation as a sort of boy 
statesman, and was elected to a score of 
presidencies. He was always willing to 
sink his own interests to ease a painful 
situation, When for instance, the faculty 
of Union College, Schenectady, wanted 
to make him both valedictorian and most 
outstanding all-around man of his class, 
he insisted that one of the awards be 
given to another man, 


M EANWHILE, Cavert struggled to find 
himself. He was thinking seriously of 
entering the ministry, but he was dis- 
turbed by intellectual doubt. The sci- 
ence versus religion controversy seemed 
very real then; like many other young 
men, Cavert had to ponder deeply to 
regain certainty about the Christian faith. 

He taught Greek at Union College 
and served as secretary of the Student 
YMCA before going to Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. After ordination in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. he went 
hack to teaching for a year—systematic 
theology this time—then, answering the 
romantic lure of foreign missions, he 
went to the Orient. 

When he returned in 1917, his coun- 
try was at war. Instead of going to 
Harvard for further study, as he had 
planned, Cavert took a job with the 
war-time Commission of the Churches. 
This work brought him into relation 
with the young (established 1908) Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

In each of his varied jobs, Cavert had 
shown ability in dealing with people. 
Plainly he was a young man going places 
—but no one knew where. The Federal 
Council gave him his cue. The idea of 
the Protestant churches working to- 
gether seized his imagination—he even 
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wrote a book about it. Here was a cause 
to which he could devote his life. 

And he has. He was junior general 
secretary for ten years. When, in 1931, 
Dr. MacFarland retired, Cavert, who 
had married Ruth Twila Lytton in 
1927, became general secretary and 
moved into the front office at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, where he still remains pending 
decision on the location of the new Na- 
tional Council, of which he was elected 
general secretary last year. 


a" 
1 HE COUNCIL IDEA, Dr. Cavert believes, 
solves the classic dilemma of democracy 
—how to achieve unity without losing 
diversity. “In spite of all the differences 
between churches, differences not to be 
glossed over lightly . . . we share not 
only common ethical ideals but also a 
common faith. A council of churches 
is our common effort to express this 
core of common faith at points where 
real agreement is found.” 

In such a project, Cavert’s boundless 
patience, tact, and real respect for other 
people’s ideas are invaluable. He is con- 





vinced that true tolerance need not wash 
out one’s personal faith and loyalties. 
Tolerance, he once wrote, “is not a 
spineless neutrality but my recognition 
of the other man’s right to do his own 
honest thinking.” Of the churches he 
said: “We must get over the spiritual 
laziness that makes us avoid a frank 
facing of our differences, It must be 
clearly understood that no group is ex- 
pected to give up any part of a faith 
that is meaningful to it.” 

To a leader such as this, the denomi- 
nations could respond. More and more 
as the 1920’s and °30’s went by, they 
entrusted the Federal Council to co- 
ordinate their affairs. When in the de- 
pression, for example, the churches felt 
a common need to learn more about 
social conditions and economics, the 
Council made studies and reached con- 
clusions for the consideration of all its 
members, still leaving each free to con- 
duct its own studies. 

When vocational guidance and test- 
ing programs for candidates for the 
ministry were needed, the denomina- 
tions could afford, through the Council, 
the best expert services. 

Obviously, the impact of the Protes- 
tant churches on society is multiplied 
when they can speak with a united 
voice. A demonstration of this strength 
occurred during World War II, when 





the government appealed to the Coun- 
cil for help in controlling VD in certain 
vital localities. The disease was dis- 
rupting production alarmingly, and lo- 
cal civil authorities had either refused to 
help, or proved powerless. Because the 
Council could pipeline a program of 
action to all the major churches, it got 
unified action, and incidence of VD in 
these communities took a gratifying dip. 

The Council also became liaison be- 
tween the church on the corner and the 
national government when fuel rations 
permitted churches to be heated only 
on Sunday mornings. The Council 
pointed out that the government was 
requesting the churches to open their 
doors to various weekday projects for 
the war effort, and rations were in- 
creased, At present the National Coun- 
cil is working with the government to 
develop the role of the churches in civil 
defense. Dr. Cavert and members of his 
staff frequently appear in Washington 
to testify in Congressional committees 
and otherwise aid in preparing legisla- 
tion on DP’s, education, housing, and a 
score of other subjects in which Chris- 
tians have a special interest. 

Dr. Cavert’s passion for Christian 
unity did not let him stop with the Fed- 
eral Council. He helped fourteen mem- 
ber churches of the Council to merge 
with other churches. In Europe he 
helped create—and suggested the name 
—the World Council of Churches. He 
guided this Council in developing its 
own “Marshall plan” before the Amer- 
ican Marshall plan existed. He served 
as liaison between the Churches of Ger- 
many and the American military govern- 
ment, And the new National Council of 
Churches (described in News, page—) 
owes as much to Dr. Cavert’s efforts as 
to any other one man. 

This greater organ of Protestant coop- 
eration, which unites eight interdenomi- 
national agencies, was years in prepara- 
tion. “As far back as 1933,” he says, “we 
had a committee to study closer relations 
—we didn't dare say anything about a 
‘union’ in those days. We didn’t hurry 
matters, but waited until the people in 
the separate agencies developed an ‘in- 
side feeling’ for the new Council. The 
result was about as close to unanimity 
as human beings ever achieve.” 


Dx. CaverT regards the new Council 
as another move toward the unity of the 
body of Christ for which all Christians 
pray. “A council of churches,” he says, 
“is not so much an attempt to create 
unity as to practice such unity as we 
already have, to set our feet on the path 
of advance toward the fuller unity which 
we believe God has in store for his 
Church of tomorrow. . . . To help the 
Church live up to this glorious mission 
is to make the greatest contribution of 
all to the unity of mankind.” 
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Presbyterian Men: 


Down to Business 

More than 1,200 laymen, including 
a delegation of forty-five from Fairfield, 
Iowa (population 7,000), last week re- 
turned to their homes and local churches 
as special manpower mobilizers for the 
Presbyterian Church U. §S. A. 

The men—from every part of the 
U. S.—were delegates to the third annual 
convention of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, held February 2-4 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. The 
group, largest ever to attend a Council 
convention despite strike- and weather- 
stricken transportation, didn’t fool 
around with fancy resolutions. They 
spent most of their time on a pretty 
fundamental subject—how to get more 
men to do more than they were doing 
for the cause of Christianity. 

Most important action of the con- 
vention was the adoption of the pro- 
posed Every Man plan as a working 
blueprint for the total mobilization of 
the Church’s some 800,000 male com- 
municant members. The Every Man 
plan, as passed by the convention dele- 
gates, has four main emphases: (1) A 
job for every man in his church; (2) 
Every man in church attendance; (3) 
Every man in support of the program 
and budgets of his church, and (4) 
Every man at work for the unity of 
Protestant laymen. 

The plan calls for the establishment 
of a local chapter of Presbyterian Men 
in each church. The chapter would in- 
clude all of the men in the church in 
five-man units. The units, each with a 
specific job, would be organized into 
divisions of up to twelve units apiece. 
In addition to the permanent units and 
divisions, there would also be temporary 
committees composed of units and/or 
divisions to handle special jobs. 

The division and temporary com- 
mittee chairmen would join with the 
local chapter officers and the church 
pastor to form an executive committee 
responsible for the program of the 
chapter. In this way, all of the men 
in a single congregation would be able 
to share in the congregation’s activities 
through the Council chapter. 

In addition, the men: 

@ Heard an up-to-date progress report 
on the Council by executive secretary 
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Paul Moser, The Council, as of January 
27, had 1,340 chartered local chapters, 
234 presbytery councils, and thirty-four 
synod councils. The Church has some 
8,500 local congregations, 265 presby- 
teries, and forty synods. Membership in 
the local chapters was 53,520, although 
more than 200,000 men belong to 
churches with chapters. 

@ Elected leaders for the coming year. 
New president of the Church’s national 
laymen’s organization is cheerful, round- 
faced David W. Proffitt, elder and de- 
partment store owner from Maryville, 
Tennessee. Succeeding Mr. Proffitt as 
senior vice-president is Thomas E. 
Whiteman of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
purchasing agent for the Woolworth 
Company and former Council treasurer. 
Businessman G. Ward Humphrey of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, and Edmund 
S. Wolfe of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
were elected secretary and _ treasurer, 
respectively. Nineteen other officers, in- 
cluding three area vice-presidents, also 
were elected. 


Additional news about the 
Presbyterian Men’s meeting in 
Chicago will appear in the 
March 3 issue.—THE EDITORS 


@ Heard from two well-known Ameri- 
cans on the problems of the present 
world emergency. Minnesota Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd said that the United 
States had lost its spiritual health and 
had “betrayed values which we have 
professed.” He urged the nation to con- 
fess its sins, to realize fully the danger 
of Soviet Communism and to renew “a 
right spirit in ourselves and our society” 
through the regaining of spiritual health. 
Baseball magnate Branch Rickey at- 
tacked the failure of Americans to study 
properly the history and traditions of 
the nation, and the failure of people to 
study and test their belief in God. He 
asked all Americans to be “more ag- 
gressive believers and doers in support 
of our Christian democracy.” 
@ In one of the most impressive services 
ever held in Council history, the men 
and scores of visitors crowded Chicago's 
large Fourth Presbyterian Church to 
hear Pastor Martin Niemoeller preach. 
Pastor Niemoeller decried modern man’s 
inhumanity to his fellow man and urged 











all his listeners to find Christ in their 
neighbors. He declared that the world 
cannot be saved by weapons alone, and 
stated that “there is no other power 
than Jesus Christ in the world today.” 
@ In full business session, the delegates 
approved a 1952 Council budget of 
$88,790. The raising of the 1952 budget 
was referred to the Council’s executive 
committee. 


Nationwide Broadcast 
Highlights Men’s Day 

Sunday, February 25, is Men’s Day 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, In 
hundreds of churches laymen will take 
over services, tell their congregations 
about the 1951 annual convention of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
and further publicize the rapidly ex- 
panding work of laymen in the Church. 

Highlight of Men’s Day for the 
second successive year will be a nation- 
wide broadcast on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s Church of the Air pro- 
gram by a Presbyterian lay leader, Last 
vear’s Men’s Council president Lem T. 
Jones addressed more than a_ million 
listeners over CBS, This year, the Coun- 
cil’s executive secretary, Paul Moser, will 
be the guest speaker. 

The program, to be broadcast over a 
seventy-four-station national network 
from 10:30 to 11 a.m. (EST), will 
originate from station WIBW in To- 
peka, Kansas. For Paul Moser, the be- 
spectacled businessman-turned-church- 
leader, the program will be an extra 
special event. 

Before he went to New York to enter 
full-time church work, Mr. Moser was 
active in the business, civic, and church 
life of Topeka. He was an elder and 
past church school superintendent of 
Topeka’s famous First Presbyterian 
Church, recently mentioned in Life mag- 
azine as one of the twelve great churches 
of America. From 1922 to 1924, he also 
was assistant to the minister of First 
Church. 

For his Church of the Air broadcast, 
Mr. Moser will have as presiding min- 
ister Dr. Orlo Choguill, present pastor 
of Topeka’s First Church. And the music 
will be provided by the First Church 
chancel choir under the direction of Mr. 
C. J. McKee, who is also director of 
music for the Topeka public schools, 
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NEWS 
High Costs Offset 


New Benevolence Record 


Last year Presbyterian Church con- 
gregations gave more than ever before 
to the national and world-wide work 
of the Church, but increasing costs and 
greater needs unfortunately have blunt- 
ed the effects of this increased giving. 
This mixture of encouraging and dis- 
couraging news came from the budget 
and finance committee of the Church’s 
General Council late last month when 
it released the 1950 benevolence budget 
totals for the Church. 

For the first time in the Presbyterian 
Church’s history, funds received from 
local churches for General Assembly- 
approved causes passed the ten million 
dollar mark. The total received for the 
year 1950 was $10,288,215. This was 
an increase of $532,062—or 5.45 per 
cent—over the 1949 total of $9,756,153. 

Mr. Roger Johnson, secretary of the 
finance committee, said, “It was most 
heartening to see the way churches re- 
sponded to the pay-up appeal during 
the last two months of the year. During 
the period of November and December 
1950, some $3,800,000 cleared through 
the books of the Central Receiving 
Agency [the Church’s national collection 
point for benevolence funds].” 

Mr. Johnson added, however, 
“Viewed from another angle, the re- 
sults are very disappointing. Because 
the needs are greater and because costs 
are so much higher, the increase shown 
during this past year does not entirely 
offset the increase in the cost of oper- 
ation of this great Church enterprise. 
This means only one thing: work in cer- 
tain areas must necessarily be curtailed.” 

Per capita giving for the 1950 benevo- 
lence total amounted to $4.28 for each 
of the Presbyterian Church’s 2,401,849 
communicant members. This is less than 
in 1949 and considerably less than the 
1920 high of $6.16. 


Henry L. Stimson 
Honored in Washington 

A great Presbyterian layman was 
honored last month for service to his 
country and his church, 

A congregation of five hundred per- 
sons, including President and Mrs. Harry 
S. Truman and many other national dig- 
nitaries, attended the memorial service 
last month in National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., in tribute 
to former Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson (P.L., Jan. 20), who died Oc- 
tober 20 at the age of eighty-three. A 
plaque was unveiled to his memory dur- 
ing the ceremony. 

Addresses were made by General 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of De- 
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fense, and Dr. Albert J. McCartney, 
pastor of National Church at the time 
Mr. Stimson was a trustee. 

“His was always the voice of cour- 
age,” said General Marshall. . . . “The 
logic of his views on war and peace, on 
international morality and national se- 
curity, on universal service and common 
sacrifice, on hemisphere solidarity and 
world government, all should be restated 
in the face of the present crisis.” 

Dr. McCartney said that Mr, Stimson, 
like St. Paul, believed “the Kingdom of 
Heaven was righteousness and peace, 
but righteousness first.” 

Dr, Edward L, R. Elson, pastor of 
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the opinion of most observers, it was 
possible and “quite probable” that Mr. 
Truman would appoint someone to re- 
place Myron C, Taylor, Episcopal lay- 
man who resigned more than a year ago 
as the President’s special envoy to the 
Vatican. 

The question of U.S. representation 
in any way at any church headquarters 
has been opposed almost unanimously 
by Protestants as being contrary to the 
constitutional doctrine of separation of 
church and state. Last October, Mr. 
Truman reopened the issue by indicat- 
ing at a press conference that he was 
thinking about appointing an official 






Church Vice-Moderator Charles H. Albers of Chicago, ruling elder and lay leader, 
unveils tablet honoring the late Henry Stimson at National Church, Washington, D.C, 


the church, assisted Charles H. Albers, 
Vice Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church’s General Assembly, in unveil- 
ing the plaque. 

Mr. Stimson, who served in the cabi- 
nets of four presidents, began his public 
career during the administration of Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt when he was 
appointed a U. S. attorney. He was 
Secretary of War under President Taft, 
Secretary of State for President Hoover, 
and Secretary of War for Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Truman. He 
was a lifelong Presbyterian. 


U.S. Envoy to Vatican? 
No, but Possibly 


According to “reliable sources,” Pres- 
ident Truman does not plan to nomi- 
nate an official ambassador to the Vati- 
can, although he may appoint another 
“personal representative” to Roman 
Catholic Church headquarters. 

This news was contained recently 
in a Religious News Service story from 
Washington, The story stated that, in 


minister to the Vatican. Appointment 
of an official diplomatic representative 
would require confirmation by the Sen- 
ate; appointment of a personal envoy 
would not. 

Last month’s news dispatch also said 
that the State Department and members 
of the Senate’s foreign relations com- 
mittee had advised the President against 
the establishment of an official mission. 
The foreign relations committee was 
said to have indicated that it would be 
unresponsive to any such move. 

A senator was quoted as saying, “If 
the President wants an envoy to the 
Vatican, he can go ahead and appoint 
one, just as President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Myron Taylor. There probably 
wouldn't be any great storm about it, 
as there is good precedent. But it would 
be most unfortunate to bring up the 
question of direct formal recognition, 
which has never been done in the his- 
tory of this country....It would be 
most unwise of the President to select 
the present time to bring up this con- 
troversial issue.” 
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The National Council Begins Its Work (Part II) 


The following is the second of two 
reports by associate editor Henry L. 
McCorkle on the new National Council 
of Churches, which began functioning 
officially last month as the servant of 
twenty-five Protestant and four Ortho- 
dox churches representing some 
32,000,000 members, 150,000 congre- 
gations, and 900 state and local councils 
of churches. The first report appeared 
in the February 3 issue. 

—THE EDITORS 


The National Council, with its 600- 
member biennial General Assembly, its 
119-member General Board, which 
meets every two months, and its many 
divisions, departments, commissions, 
and committees (see chart), might seem, 
at first glance, to be a bureaucratic be- 
hemoth that might be more at home in 
Washington, D. C., than in its present 
headquarters in New York and Chicago. 

It is true that the National Council 
is a large organization. It’s the largest 
nationwide inter-church agency in the 
world. The constitution and by-laws of 
the Council and its units make up a 


200-page book. But look at the job it 
was set up to do. 

A limited idea of this job is contained 
in a statement issued by the Council 
after its constituting convention. It said, 


in part, “The Council . . . assists in the 
preparation of materials for the church 
school; through its scholars it is making 
ready ... the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible; it serves as a clearing house 
for full reports and statistics bearing 
upon church membership, denomina- 
tional organizations and programs, and 
social trends of interest to Christians; it 
seeks to aid the Churches in undergird- 
ing and coordinating their home and 
foreign missions; it cooperates with the 
Churches in their service to institutions 
of higher learning and their students; it 
searches out and trains leadership for 
Christian undertakings; it lifts up its 
voice in behalf of the Christian way of 
life in messages to the people of the 
country; it provides a single . . . agency 
through which . . . the denominations 
may nominate and support chaplains, 
and minister to the men and women of 
the armed forces . . . ; it offers a means 
ot approach to agencies governmental 
and civil in matters of justice and good- 
will; it devotes itself to the presentation 
of Christian ideals through radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures; it is an organ 
of evangelism . ., standing ready to 
serve the cause of Christ in every area 
. . . to the end that the entire country 
may be permeated by the blessings of 
His Gospel.” 


In dealing with this formidable list 
of duties—formerly handled by more 
than a dozen different agencies—the Na- 
tional Council planners decided to break 
down these major tasks of American 
Protestantism under four definable 
headings. The jobs which seemed to fit 
into two or more of the headings, or di- 
visions, were put into separate depart- 
ments, but attached to the division 
which seemed most closely related. The 
jobs which came under all four divisions 
were made separate departments serv- 
ing the whole Council. 

Thus, the National Council today has 
as its main working units four divisions, 
each with a large measure of autonomy 
and its own assembly, but responsible 
to the churches which operate it through 
the Council. There are also seven joint 
departments and commissions, each one 
related to a specific division but con- 
taining members of all divisions, In ad- 
dition, there are two general depart- 
ments and ten central departments and 
bureaus serving the whole Council. 

The division of Christian life and 
work, for example, coordinates the in- 
terests of the Council’s twenty-nine 
member churches in such fields as social 
welfare, international affairs, economics, 
race relations, and pastoral services. Re- 
lated to it are the joint departments of 
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stewardship, religious liberty, and evan- 
gelism. 

The joint commission on missionary 
education is, naturally, attached to the 
division of Christian education, But both 
the divisions of foreign and home mis- 
sions work closely with their sister divi- 
sions and the missionary education group 
to see that American Protestants will get 
the information they want about the mis- 
sion work of their churches. 

The two general departments are set 
up to deal directly with the people that 
the National Council serves—Protestant 
men and women. The general depart- 
ment of united church men is something 
new in this cooperative effort of most 
of the nation’s Protestant churches. Most 
of the units in the National Council were 
formed from inter-church agencies 
which merged their identities to create 
the Council. The men’s department, 
headed by Presbyterian Lem T. Jones, 
is a logical result of the impressive prog- 
ress made recently by church laymen’s 
groups like the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men (sce page 17). 

The central departments and agen- 
cies will serve the member churches and 
the four divisions through National 
Council headquarters. News about the 
work of every branch of the Council 
is released through the central depart- 
ment of public relations, Films and TV 
and radio programs about stewardship, 
or migrant workers, or medical missions, 


will be produced by the department of 
broadcasting and films. The central de- 
partment of Church World Service, as 
it is doing now with One Great Time 
for Sharing, becomes the unit through 
which different denominations partici- 
pate in overseas relief drives. 

Yes, the Council looks big and com- 
plicated on the surface. But the organi- 
zational genius of current U.S. Protes- 
tantism in men like Hermann N. Morse 
and Samuel Cavert (see page 15), has 
turned the Council into a large but well- 
machined tool. Some of the parts may, 
and probably will be, refined, in time, 
but today the Council stands as a tri- 
umph of Christian engineering. 

The fact that it is one tool. despite 
its many parts, is good enough reason 
for its existence. The fact that its produc- 
tion manager, Council president Henry 
Knox Sherrill, and his assistants—the 
eight vice-presidents—are reasonable, re- 
sponsible Christian leaders, is reassuring. 
The fact that the foreman of this enter- 
prise—general secretary Samuel Cavert— 
and his associates are seasoned veterans 
of church cooperation, is rewarding. 

The time for U.S. Protestantism to 
realize its great potential—to become the 
conscience of a powerful nation in an 
upset world—has arrived, and not a mo- 
ment too early, The machinery has been 
set up. Now it is time for the ordinary 
American Protestant—you and I—to 
make it run at full capacity. 








Chief officers of the National Council of Churches. From left (seated) are: Mrs. 
Abbie Clement Jackson, Louisville, Ky., vice-president-at-large; Dr. Samuel M. 
Cavert, general secretary; Presiding Bishop Henry K. Sherrill of the Episcopal 
Church, president; Dr. Roy G. Ross, Chicago, associate general secretary; Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, vice-president-at-large; (standing) Dr. Hermann N. Morse, vice- 
president representing division of home missions; Dr. M. E, Sadler, Fort Worth, 
Texas, vice-president-at-large; Dr. Paul C. Payne, vice-president representing 
division of Christian education; Harold E. Stassen, vice-president-at-large; Dr. 
Charles T, Leber, vice-president representing division of foreign missions; and 
Dr. Arthur S, Flemming, Delaware, Ohio, vice-president, division of Christian life 
and work. Drs, Cavert, Morse, Payne and Leber are Presbyterian Church members. 
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DE LONG 


A Size for Every Department 


| CHAIRS ano TABLES 
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SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 
A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture « Renovations Lighting 
Carpeting e Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


CAN HELP YOU 
Howard W. Meyer, Lay Assistant, First Pres 
byterian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, uses th 


advertising pages of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to 
select suppliers of needed church furnishings 
and equipment. 








Sia GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work. 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, | 
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f CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest and 
collections. Write today for Illus. 
Catalog PL. H. E. Winters Spe- 
cialty Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 














12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 

Write for 
Bulletin 
[> CH — 107 
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Chicago 
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New Red Dictionary 
Blasts Bible, Religion 


If anyone still has doubts about the 
Soviet Communist feeling toward re- 
ligion, they need look no further than 
the new Russian dictionary issued re- 
cently by the Soviet State Publishing 
House in Moscow. 

This epic of the warped Communist 
mind contains explanations—all strictly 
materialistic—for some 20,000 foreign 
words and phrases. 

“The Bible,” it says, “is a collection 
of fantastic legends without any scien- 
tific support. 

“.... It is full of dark hints, historical 
mistakes, and contradictions. It serves 
as a factor for gaining power and subju- 
gating the unknowing nations.” 

A much longer explanation is given 
of the word religion. The definition says: 

“Religion is a fantastic faith in gods, 
angels, and spirits. It is a faith without 
any scientific foundations. Religion is 
being supported and maintained by the 
reactionary circles. It serves for the sub- 
jugation of the working people and for 
building up the power of the exploiting 
bourgeois classes. 

“The liquidation of the bourgeois 
society and the advent of the Commu- 
nist system has destroyed the founda- 
tions of religion, and is putting the laws 
of the natural sciences in place of the 
cunning lies which are being advertised 
by all religions. 

“The superstition of outlived religion 
has been surmounted by the Commu- 
nist education of the working class, by 
its active participation in the construc- 
tion of the free, socialistic life, and by 
its deep knowledge of the scientifically 
profound teachings of Marx-Leninism.” 


Protestants Plan for 
Crisis Problems 


The Protestant churches are moving 
ahead with plans to mobilize their forces 
for the present national emergency and 
for more serious times—even though 
they are going to do all in their power 
to see that the world crisis does not 
worsen. 

Last month both the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. took specific steps to deal 
with the current situation. 

In Atlantic City, New Jersey, the 
General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church and a special joint meeting of 
the Church’s four boards were presented 
with a special emergency program call- 
ing for the establishment of an Emer- 
gency Service Commission composed of 
representatives of every area of Church 
responsibility. The Commission would 
act as a clearing-house of information 
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for the Church and would counsel with 
the Church’s boards and agencies in 
their planning for every possibility, in- 
cluding even a general war. 

In New York, the first regular meeting 
of the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches took several steps 
along the same lines. 

The general board appointed a com- 
mittee a thirty to recommend a special 
ministry to members of the armed serv- 
ices and defense workers. Council vice- 
president Mrs. Douglas Horton, World 
War II head of the Waves, was named 
chairman. The board also passed reso- 
lutions urging safeguards against racial 
or religious discrimination in the armed 
forces and in defense factories. 

The National Council’s interim gov- 
erning body also issued a statement flat- 
ly rejecting the view that World War 
III is inevitable. The Council group 
appealed to the U.S. government to ne- 
gotiate without appeasement “both with- 
in and without the United Nations” in 
an effort to secure peace. 

The group pledged continued sup- 
port to the United Nations and urged 
that the U.S., “preferably through the 
UN, should implement with all possible 
dispatch a program of assistance to the 
underprivileged peoples of the world.” 
The general board also appealed to the 
U.S. government to make available the 
two million tons of grain so badly need- 
ed to avert a national disaster in India. 
Miss Sue Wedell, executive secretary 
of the Council’s foreign missions di- 
vision, reported that “millions of people 
in India face starvation because of se- 
vere draught, locust invasions, and the 
devastating earthquake in Assam.” 

For this weekend, in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, the National Council has 
called a special conference to clarify the 
Christian’s function in the war emer- 
gency and to recommend steps for action 
by member churches of the Council. 
And next month, the general board will 
probably consider a special document 
on “The Churches and the Nation in 
Crises.” It will deal with such topics as 
the Church’s influence on international 
affairs, economic life, community rela- 
tions, human rights, and emergency 
services for military personnel. 


National Missions Board 
Plans Travel Seminars 


Presbyterians who wish to know their 
country better, and to learn firsthand 
some of the important jobs their Church 
is doing in the U.S., will have a chance 
to become “traveling field representa- 
tives” this spring and summer on three 
interesting (and inexpensive ) trips spon- 
sored by the Church’s Board of National 
Missions. 
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“INTRODUCING” 
A new song for EASTER 
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*"Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells’ with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, “Carillonic 
Bells” offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 

bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC, 
12201 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 











WANTED: ASSISTANT MINISTER 
Ordained, age 50-55, for Pastoral Call- 
ing in large fast growing Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, Michigan. Address 
Box D, 

PRESBYTERIAN — 
321 South 4th St. Fetedsishie, Pa. 

















American folding Chaves 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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The trips, short enough to fit vaca- 
tion plans of Presbyterian men, will 
cover church work and scenery in 
southeast U.S., the Southwest, and 
Alaska. 

The first traveling seminar is sched- 
uled for May 8-21. Starting at Colcord, 
West Virginia, this tour—the first ever 


| planned in the Southeast—will include 


visits in North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. The cost will be approxi- 
mately $125. Participants wishing to put 
their own cars at the disposal of the 
party will receive a mileage allowance 
in return. 

From June 23 through July 3, a south- 
western traveling seminar will be held, 
starting from Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
This tour, one of the most popular trips 
of its kind ever planned, will include 
visits to many Spanish-speaking and In- 
dian mission stations, and several na- 
tional parks. Members of the party will 
travel by car and camp out by night 
(bedrolls provided). The cost from Las 
Vegas will be $90. Both of these trips 
will be under the direction of Dr. Mer- 
lyn A. Chappel, National Board, secre- 
tary for missionary support. 

The Board’s Alaska secretary, Dr. 
J. Earl Jackman, will direct a three-part 
trip to mission areas in Alaska, June 20- 
July 5. Participants may take one, two, 
or all three sections of the tour, which 
will be made chiefly by plane. The first 
section includes ten days in the “Pan- 
handle” of southern Alaska, with Seattle 
as a base of operations. The second in- 
cludes a week in the interior, from 
Juneau as far north as Fairbanks, and 
the third, a two-day hop from Fairbanks 
to Point Barrow on the Arctic coast. 
Total cost of the trip will be $590 indi- 
vidual sections, $240, $175, and $175, 
respectively. (For information write Dr. 
Chappel, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y.) 


Sacrificial Meals 
To Help Relief Drive 


Thousands of Presbyterians this 
month are dropping coins into family 
banks as part of their contribution to 
One Great Time for Sharing, interde- 
nominational relief appeal in progress 
during Lent (P.L., Feb. 3). In most cases 
they are raising the money bit by bit 
through systematic savings—in food, 
clothing, comic books, or movies. 

Many of these Presbyterians partici- 
pating in One Great Time are using 
the sacrificial meal plan, endorsed by 
the Church’s General Assembly in 1948 
and carried on voluntarily by Presby- 
terian families each Lenten season since 
then. 

Under the sacrificial meal plan, fam- 
“sacrifice” meal a week and 


give the money saved through the cut- 
down in quality and quantity to the 
One Great Time drive offering March 
ll. 

The current issue of Outreach, Pres- 
byterian women’s magazine, suggests 
several menus used by church women 


to save money for the March 11 offer- , 


ing. Three of the menus are reprinted 
here. 


From Mrs. David K. 
mont, West Virginia: 
Ordinary Meal (4 persons) 


Allen, Fair- 





Ham $1.25 
Potatoes sasidesiocet 12 
ee ERTL SEER TERT Se oe 29 
Fruit salad Wexeeeae 50 
Bread, butter, jelly ............ 25 
Coffee and milk ................. 25 
RIE (vnntdsteceSocnttes cBibGsatel dt 40 
$3.06 
Simplified Meal 

Wieners au gratin: 
4 Wieners ial. SS 
Mashed potatoes od Se 
Cheese 15 
Head of cabbage : are 15 
.64 
Cook wieners until tender; split 


lengthwise; fill with generous mound 
of mashed potatoes (leftovers) ; top with 
cheese; put in oven until cheese melts. 
Cabbage cooked plain or made into cole 
slaw, with salt, pepper, and vinegar. 


For sacrificial offering $2.42 


From Mrs. Harry M. Reed, Water- 
loo, Iowa: 


Ordinary Meal (2 persons) 


2 minute steaks 50 
2 baked potatoes .06 
Bread, butter, jelly 19 
Canned baby lima beans 5 
Lettuce salad with dressing 15 


Pumpkin pie with w hipped cream. .30 


RII cexcteacacietons .06 
$1.41 
Simplified Meal 
Toasted cheese sandwiches: 

8 slices of bread .08 
4 slices of cheese 16 

Baked apples (with sugar, 
no cream) 10 
Coffee (with cream and sugar) .06 
40 
For sacrificial offering $1.01 


From Mrs. Richard Downing, Syra- 
use, New York: 


Ordinary Meal (5 persons) 
4 lb. kettle roast of beef ................ $2.98 
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7 potatoes ...... siileriaiids dash beelecie .07 
2 bunches carrots 15 
Lettuce with Russian dressing 12 
1 bunch celery hearts 15 
Rolls with butter 31 
Apple pie (home baked) 40 
Coffee and cream 30 
$4.48 

Simplified Meal 

1 center shank soup bone .30 
4 carrots—sliced thin .04 
3 stalks celery—diced nee .03 
3 potatoes—diced sdiled 02 
1 large onion zd 01 
1 No. 2 can of tomatoes 15 
5 slices of bread 05 
.60 


Simmer meat bone in 3 quarts of 
water until meat is tender and marrow 
falls out. Remove bone from water; cut 
meat into small pieces; return meat to 
soup; add fresh vegetables; cook until 
tender; add can of tomatoes; season; 
bring to boil. 


For sacrificial offering $3.88 


Religion Makes Headway 
—Except on TV 

In 1950, religion was advertised 
widely in the U.S., according to reports 
released last month by the Religion in 
American Life program and the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission. But there 
was one complaint: religion had received 
too little attention on television. 

Advertising space and broadcast time 
worth $4,000,000 was contributed last 
year by businesses and the advertising 
industry to carry the message of the 
Religion in American Life Program, a 
non-denominational campaign combin- 
ing the efforts of twenty-one Protestant 
and Jewish bodies (P.L., Oct. 28, 50). 

With the help of the Advertising 
Council, public service organization of 
advertising and business groups, RIAL 
slogans appeared in 2,533 towns and 
cities through 8,147 ads in 928 daily 
and weekly newspapers, on 5,056 out- 
door billboards, and on 94,181 cards in 
buses, subways, trains, and street cars, 
according to Earle B. Pleasant, national 
RIAL director. 

Last month seventy-five representa- 
tive ministers, rabbis, and laymen met 
in New York and voted to expand the 
RIAL program in 1951. At the same 
time, they cited for his “creative leader- 
ship” of the RIAL campaign, Charles 
E. Wilson, U. S. Director of Defense 
Mobilization, who is also chairman of 
RIAL’s laymen’s committee. 

The Protestant Radio Commission in 
its last annual report—on January 1 it 
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READY AGAIN TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF THIS HOUR 


Strength 
for Service 


To God 
and Country 


The Book of Daily 
Spiritual Refreshment 
—to inspire and sustain the morale of 
your men and women in the services! 









copy 
Edited by Military Blouse Pocket Size 4”x5” 
NORMAN E. NYGAARD only 3/8” thick 
Revised by Nearly 400 Pages—Thin Paper 
ARTHUR STERLING WARD Choice of Blue or Khaki Binding 











* STRENGTH FOR SERVICE to God and Country—the little book 
with a BIG mission during World War Il—has been revised and re-issued 
to meet the needs of the men and women in the services now! 


* STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is a book of spiritual refreshment—to 
inspire, encourage, and to sustain the morale of our men and women in the 
services. It is the very thing for which you are looking to give to those who 
go from their homes, their churches, their businesses, their schools into 
the armed forces. 


Again, it’s the right book, at just the right time. Again, it’s a rugged book 
—made to take hard wear and constant use. 


Among the writers of the 370 strength-filled pages: 
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Harrison Ray Anderson Teunis E. Gouwens Garner S. Odell 
Jesse H. Baird Ilion T. Jones Stuart R. Oglesby 
Thomas C. Barr William P. Lemon Floyd A. Poe 
Glenn Clark Emory W. Luccock B. Johnston Reemtsma 
Francis Shunk Downs Clarence E. Macartney John C. Siler 
Charles R. Erdman Thomas S. Mutch Thomas Guthrie Speers 
Asa J. Ferry Norman E. Nygaard Robert B. Whyte 

AND ALSO: 
Paul Althouse Frank B. Fagerburg James M. Lichliter 
Roger W. Babson James Gordon Gilkey John Homer Miller 
Bernard Iddings Bell Costen J. Harrell Albert W. Palmer 
Dawson C. Bryan Edgar DeWitt Jones Daniel A. Poling 
William H. Danforth E. Stanley Jones Frederick K. Stamm 
J. George Dorn R. G. Letourneau + + « and 332 others 


Plan now to send copies to your men and women in the services 


Price, just 90 cents per copy 


At Your Bookstore... Abngden-Cohesbuy 
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became, with the Protestant Film Com- 
mission, the central department of 
broadcasting and films of the National 
Council of Churches—announced that 
it had produced and arranged for 2,128 
radio and television programs in 1950. 
Of the programs produced by the com- 
mission, 601 were on radio networks, 
158 on TV networks, 232 on local radio 
stations, and 32 on local TV outlets. 

The PRC had two indications that 
its programs were well received: the 
office had received more than 250,000 
requests for copies of broadcast sermons 
and $126,997 in contributions from 
listeners. 

But Commission leaders indicated 
they were disturbed about the place of 
religion in television. According to testi- 
mony before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington last 
month, a survey in New York showed 
that only one per cent of the total broad- 
cast time of seven TV stations was ac- 
corded to religious programs. 

The Reverend Everett C. Parker, 
director of the Radio Commission, 
stated, “The problem of the lack of 
prime listening time is especially acute 
in live television programming. Only 
two networks have regularly scheduled 
sustaining religious programs, and these 
are aired by only a few stations.” 

He added, however, that the fault 
does not lie entirely with the TV indus- 
trv, because “the churches have not 
yet shown a serious willingness to pro- 
vide necessary resources for television.” 


Literacy Pioneer 
Honored for Work 


One of the greatest teachers of the 
twentieth century last month celebrated 
an anniversary; but, as usual, he didn’t 
pause very long before starting his 
twenty-first year in action as the world’s 
most famous literacy expert. 

Dr. Frank C, Laubach was honored 
for two decades of literacy work by 
churchmen, missionaries, government 
officials, and educators at a testimonial 
dinner in New York one evening last 
month. Six days later he was in Algiers, 
North Africa, his first stop in a seven- 
month, round-the-world tour which is 
taking him to Tunisia, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Afghanistan, Burma, Sumatra, the Ce- 
lebes, and Indonesia. 

Dr. Laubach’s current tour is his 
fifth as counselor and representative of 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, now part of the 
foreign missions division of the National 
Council of Churches. The committee, 
sponsor of the testimonial dinner (see 
page 26), estimates that Dr. Laubach’s 
work has helped to teach sixty million 
people to read and write. 
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Literacy pioneer Frank Laubach (center) receives congratulations on twentieth 
anniversary of his work from Dr. Charles Leber (left), of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Professor M. S. Sundaram of Indian Embassy, Washington. 


Before he began his special literacy 
work, the sixty-year-old Congregation- 
alist was a missionary to the Moros in 
the Philippines. The Moros used an un- 
written language, and in order to learn 
it, Dr. Laubach devised an alphabet 
and made a chart picturing each letter. 
Soon the fierce Moros were learning to 
read their own language by means of 
the pictorial charts. Since then Dr. 
Laubach has applied his now-famous 
“lightening literacy” method to 206 dif- 
ferent languages and dialects in every 
part of the world. 

One of the most recent results of Dr. 
Laubach’s teaching was announced last 
month, following the success of a liter- 
acy campaign sponsored in southwest 
Palestine by the Egypt Inter-Mission 
Council, a joint Protestant-Eastern Or- 
thodox group. The United Nations’ 
Palestine refugee agency has decided 
to adopt the church group’s program 
for extension among thousands of ref- 
ugees in Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. 

Named director of the UN campaign 
was Miss Helena Mikhail, who became 
irfterested in the Laubach method five 
years ago, and who helped teach some 
ten thousand persons to read as head 
of the Egypt Council’s project in Pales- 
tine last year. 


Evangelistic Advance 
Sets Records 


The United Evangelistic Advance, re- 
cently concluded fifteen-month drive to 
increase membership and participation 
in Protestant churches, set a record for 
turning people churchward, according 
to a report issued last month by Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Churches’ joint 
department of evangelism. The drive 


began late in 1949 and ended December 
31. 

Although final figures are not yet 
available, indications are that during the 
Advance almost every participating de- 
nomination had the greatest numerical 
growth in its history, Cooperating in the 
project were thirty-eight denominations, 
including the Presbyterian Church, 

Interdenominationally, more than 
40,000 decisions to join church were 
recorded as a result of visitation evan- 
gelism crusades in eighty-five American 
communities, Working on the program 
were thirty-five directors trained at con- 
ferences in Pittsburgh and Chicago. Be- 
sides visitation evangelism, there were 
575 other interdenominational projects 
during the Advance. 


Of People and Places 


@ Last month the Presbytery of De- 
troit, Michigan, elected the third lay 
moderator in its 123-year-history. He is 
Louis A. Komjathy, Detroit attorney and 
elder at Woodward Avenue Church. Mr. 
Komjathy is one of the founders of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
and president of its Michigan Synod 
Council of 250 churches, 


@ Citizens of Yakima, Washington, 
watched a most unusual parade one 
Sunday last month—four hundred mem- 
bers of a Canadian regiment marching 
full dress to morning worship at the 
First Presbyterian Church. The soldiers, 
training at Yakima for overseas service, 
marched through the downtown streets 
to the church and there filled the sanc- 
tuary. 

A formal military service was con- 
ducted by Captain R. G. C. Cunning- 
ham, chaplain of the Second Field 
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Regiment, Royal Canadian Horse Ar-| 
tillery. At the end of the service, the 
soldiers arose, marched out of the| 
church, and paraded back through the 
crowd-lined Yakima streets. 


@ Layman Jules Cordier, clerk of ses- 
sion of Third Presbyterian Church, Tar- | 
entum, Pennsylvania, is doing much to 
aid Protestants in Belgium. About a 
year-and-a-half ago, Mr. Cordier visited | 
Belgium, his native country, and was | 
impressed by the work Protestants were | 
doing through the Belgium Evangelical | 
Mission. Returning to Tarentum, he be- | 
gan speaking to church and service 
groups in the area, and through his ef- 
forts these groups are now sending | 
money and aid to Belgian Protestants. | 
Tarentum’s Third Church was originally | 
a French-Belgian language mission | 
church called the French Presbyterian | 
Church of Tarentum. Its pastor is the | 
Reverend William G. Rusch. 


@ A special service was held recently 
in the Presbyterian Church of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, in recognition of 
nineteen persons who have been mem- 
bers of the church fifty or more years. 
The longest membership record is held | 
by Miss Josephine Waldron, a member | 
for sixty-five years. The Bound Brook 
Church, organized in 1688, is the oldest 
church in the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick. Pastor is the Reverend William 
W. Rock. 


@ A history of the Presbytery of Den- 
ver, Colorado—an 80,000-word, 84-page 
publication with thirty illustrations—was 
compiled recently by Dr. Arthur B. 
Cooper, historian of the presbytery. 

Another history concerning Presby- | 
terians was issued recently in Green- 
castle, Indiana—a history of the Pres- 
byterian Church there, compiled in 
conjunction with the church’s 125th 
anniversary, celebrated last year. The 
author is George B. Manhart, professor 
of history at DePauw University in 
Greencastle. The pastor of the Green- | 
castle Church is the Reverend Harry 
P. Walrond. 


@ Last month in Niagara Falls, New | 
York, two young candidates for the | 
ministry participated in the Seminary 
Sunday service in their home church, 
First Presbyterian. They are Ralph H. 
Wagner, Jr., son of one of the church’s 
elders and a student at Western The- 
ological Seminary in Pittsburgh, and 
Philip Fletcher, son of the late Reverend 
Harley S. Fletcher, who will enter 
Western Seminary in June. Speaker at 
the service was Dr. J. Carter Swaim, 
professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis at Western. 
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CuurcH Lossyinc 
IN THE 


Nation’s Capita 
Luke Ebersole 


Here is a thoroughly docu- 
mented and well-written ac- 
count of church lobbies in 
the past and in the present. 
The author has investigated 
church lobbying as a pry 
oping institution of organ- 
ized religion, set forth its 
organizations, viewed its 
practices, surveyed the inter- 
ests around which it is cen- 
tered, and indicated what 
changes it is undergoing. A 
vital addition to the growing 
literature of the relationship 
of church and state as seen in 
this one important phase of 
democratic government. 

$2.75 

at your bookstore 
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This EASTER give 


THE BRIDGE 
OF GOD 


by Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. 


You and your friends will enjoy this 
spiritual interpretation of the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia. This book radiates the 
saving message of Easter—the joy of 
God's promise to man at Eastertide—the 
promise of the life everlasting that gives 
courage and strength, turning defeat and 
despair into victory and hope. This Easter 
share your joy in the promise of Christ. 


$1.50 


at your bookstore or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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— say these enthusiastic 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY 
holders! 


“There's no doubt that our An- 
nuities purchase was rare 
judgment in planning our 
future."” — Mr. & Mrs. C.J.Y. 


“I'm planning Annuity Gifts 
for some very dear ones. 
They'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised.” — P.G.S. 


“You've no idea how pleased 
I am with my two Annuities. 
No worries about fluctuating 
values or uncertain divi- 
dends!” — Mrs. T. H. R. 


“I've discovered that Annui- 
ties are a fine investment for 
year’s end dividends!" 

— Mrs. H.C. O. 


fF. ollow this clue in your search for a sound investment. Inquire into 
the many advantages of Presbyterian Annuities! You'll find that few 
investments are as safe! Discover the dual benefits of a guaranteed life 
income and the joy and spiritual satisfaction of sharing in a most 


important phase of Presbyterian work. 


Please send me complete information. | am interested in p-2-51 


(_] Missions at Home 


[_] Missions Abroad 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








Overseas Reporter : 


Celembia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala Helland Hungary India Iran Iraq Italy Japan Korea 


Lebanon Mexico Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela 
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First of All: Thanks to God 


The D.P. family for whom a congregation had 
prepared a job and living quarters was from the 
first obviously a happy choice. The sponsoring church 
committee met them at the train and escorted them 
to the hall to be welcomed by most of the congrega- 
tion, There were introductions and smiles and many 
greetings. At last someone from the kitchen announced 
that dinner was ready to be served. The new arrivals 
looked at one another uncertainly. “Is your church 
close by?” they inquired. “And might we visit your 
church before we sit down to dinner?” In the dim light 
of the empty church, the father led the way up 
the aisle and into one of the pews. Together the new 
Americans knelt in a moment of prayer. In the rear of 
the church, the pastor and the deacon who had ac- 
companied them to the church, knelt also. “We 
wanted to thank God,” explained the mother as they 
left the church, “as our first act in our new home. Now 
we must hurry back to the hall, I am sure women 
here are just like women everywhere—we do hate to 
keep a dinner waiting!” 


Lebanese Government Honors 


Women’s College 

When Beirut College for Women recently cele- 
brated its silver jubilee, the Lebanese Minister of 
Education, Dr. Ra ‘if Bellama, decorated the Reverend 
William A. Stoltzfus, Presbyterian missionary presi- 
dent of the college, with the Golden Order of Merit 
on behalf of the Lebanese President, Bishara el- 
Khouri. This decoration, in addition to honoring Dr. 





Stoltzfus for his accomplishments in thirteen years as 
college president, also paid a great tribute to the 
pioneering work of the mission college and its faculty. 

Although it was established as a junior college 
only in 1924, the history of Beirut College for Women 
dates back to 1835 when the first primary school for 
girls in Syria was built in the Presbyterian mission 
compound at Beirut, and the first Sunday school in 
the entire Turkish Empire was organized. 

The junior college has graduated more than 1,000 
girls. Though much emphasis is put on courses in 
domestic science, its academic standards are high. 
Beirut College has been accredited by the State of 
New York as a full liberal arts college. Last June the 


college awarded degrees to its first four-year class. 
Its students represent most countries and sects of the 
Arab world, 

Beirut College stresses the goal of Christian service, 
to instill a sense of moral responsibility to aid less 
fortunate fellow citizens. Practical social service work 
is a regular part of their training. 


Still Room for the Church in Hungary 

Behind the iron curtain in Hungary, nearly 500 
ruined or partially damaged church buildings have 
been rebuilt, reported the Reverend Marcel Prader- 
vand, General Secretary of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. 

Dr. Pradervand recently toured by auto “in full 
freedom” for fifteen days in Hungary, covering 2,000 
kilometers. Churches are crowded, he said, and 
many hold services daily, some twice a day. Profes- 
sional women church workers are employed in large 
numbers; deaconesses are ordained. Women from all 
over Hungary come to the Home of the Women’s 
League in Budapest for training courses in the Bible. 
Bible study courses are held “nearly everywhere,” and 
a fresh edition of the Bible has been published by the 
Hungarian Church. 

Four theological schools of the Reformed Church 
have enrollments totalling over 350. “All these 
students,” he reports, “began their studies under the 
new regime. We were most happy to come into touch 
with the living faith of these young people.” 

Writing about his trip in Vie Protestante, a maga- 
zine published in Switzerland, Dr. Pradervand 
summed up his observations: “Political events are apt 
to make us forget that there are churches which do 
not cease to proclaim faithfully, even in the midst of 
worldly struggles, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“This holds particularly true of the lands of eastern 
Europe where political systems differing from ours 
prevail. We are tempted to believe: there is no room 
there any longer for the Christian Church. Fortunately 
this is not true.” 


Mme. Pandit Salutes Missions in India 

The Indian ambassador to the U.S.A., Mme. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, in a message prepared for the testi- 
monial dinner honoring Frank C. Laubach of world 
literacy fame, last month, praised the work of missions 
and missionaries in India. She said in part: 

“I should like to take this opportunity to express 
the gratitude of many sections of my people for the 
splendid contributions that foreign missions have 
made to India in promoting the welfare of its peoples. 
Mission hospitals, schools, colleges, asylums, welfare 
settlements, and rural development centers that have 
been established in different parts of India by volun- 
tary effort of the foreign missions have always been 
both an inspiration and an example. In the secular 
state of India, we hope to welcome many friends of 
the foreign missions in the task of the great recon- 
struction on which we have launched. In this great 
task, men like Dr. Laubach have lit a great torch 
which we hope posterity will not willingly let die.” 
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‘Mercy Killing’ Is Still Killing 


A physician states the case against euthanasia, urges reverence for life 








fae THE KILLING OF HUMAN BEINGS 
\ is advocated by prominent Protes- 
tant clergymen, it is imperative that 
such a radical departure from the in- 
junction, “Thou shalt not kill,” be 
examined by all of us... 

The very thought of putting an end 
to someone’s life, quite arbitrarily, is 
naturally repulsive, and yet we are 
tempted, when a friend or relative is in 
severe pain and has no hope of recovery, 
to advance a case for “mercy killing.” 
So that we may realize how urgently 
important is clear thinking in this mat- 
ter of euthanasia, or killing under the 
guise of mercy, let us look at the case 
presented for it, and then examine the 
arguments against it. For euthanasia is 
murder, under the laws now in force. 

A Society for Euthanasia has been 
active for some years in England, and 
its petitions for the legalization of mercy 
killing have included the signatures of 
Dean Inge, Dr. R. W. Matthews, the 
dean of St. Paul’s in London, playwright 
George Bernard Shaw, and _ biologist 
Julian Huxley, as well as a large number 
of prominent physicians. This group 
of distinguished persons unsuccessfully 
petitioned Parliament for the legaliza- 
tion of voluntary euthanasia, which 
would have meant that one who suffers 
greatly from an incurable ailment may 
ask to be killed. It differs from involun- 
tary euthanasia, in that the latter is 
performed without the consent of the 
individual. 

Involuntary euthanasia for some men- 
tally deficient children is urged by a 
few members of the American Society 
for Euthanasia. Nobel Prize winner 
Alexis Carrel included also the psychi- 
atrically incurable and the persistently 
criminal. In practice, it has been sug- 
gested that the voluntary request for 
death would be submitted to a com- 
mittee of legal and medical members, 
who could pass on such matters as the 
possibility of coercion or collusion, and 
on the accuracy of diagnosis and the 
probable outcome. 


Voluntary euthanasia 


Two years ago, 1,100 New York phy- 
sicians and 386 Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen petitioned the New York 
State Legislature for the passage of a 
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voluntary euthanasia law, which fairly 
well fitted the above pattern, Of 4,000 
New York physicians reportedly polled 
by the American Society for Euthanasia, 
80 percent agreed that it is a humane 
act to shorten the life of an incurable 
patient who pleads with his physician to 
do so, and all of the 4,000 were in ac- 
cord that such killings are constantly 
occurring. This society, in its propa- 
ganda, stresses the merciful aspect of 
the deed, and it points to the currently 
illegal and clandestine nature of this 
act, to the degrading and dishonoring 
effects this criminality could produce in 
the conscience of the killer—not to men- 
tion possible conviction and punishment. 
Their contention that such mercy kill- 
ings are an every day occurrence, 
happening so quietly and efficiently as 
to escape detection, has been sharply 
challenged by other physicians. In any 
event, it is strange to argue for the legal- 
ization of a crime because it occasionally 
escapes detection. 

Advocates of euthanasia emphasize 
the insufferable pain of the afflicted, re- 
quiring ever-increasing dosage of ano- 
dynes until finally the drug is impotent, 
and suffering grows worse. Cancer 
patients, they say, piteously plead with 
conscientious physicians for merciful 
death. To the patient’s anguish is added, 
it is said, the mental conflict of the phy- 
sician who would kill them but fears 
legal action. 

Actually, however, unrelieved pain is 
today a diminishing problem, and this 
argument is losing validity. The greater 
effectiveness of new analgesic drugs 
and the increasing skill of surgeons in 
the interruption of various pain path- 
ways now furnish relief for those who 
would formerly have suffered. One of 
these newer medicines was _ recently 
studied by the Washington University 
Medical School at the St. Louis City 
Hospital, It was found to give satisfac- 
tory relief in 93 percent of all the cases 
in which it was used. The results in the 
thirty-two cases of cancer were very 
gratifying. In other cases, where dis- 
comfort is more localized, the nerves 
carrying the painful stimuli can be sev- 
ered or injected with alcohol, thus af- 


fording prompt relief to the patient. 


Mansy PROPONENTS of voluntary eutha- 
nasia would extend eligibility to patients 
with more protracted suffering from 
some incurable but not necessarily fatal 
diseases, including some forms of arthri- 
tis, osteomyelitis, and nephritis. The 
strain on the family members who must 
care for them is a factor here, The men- 
tal anguish and the financial burden on 
parents of idiot children is raised as one 
argument for elimination of these “un- 
fit”; the mental and emotional ease of 
the normal is therefore used to justify 
the riddance of the nuisance. One senses 
an ambivalence of many euthanasia pro- 
tagonists, albeit unconsciously expressed. 
On one hand they stress “powerful argu- 
ments of our mind” and deride the 
“weak sentimental reasons” of dissenters, 
while on the other hand they are them- 
selves quite sentimental about the great 
kindness and mercy of this act, which 
“could not but benefit the living.” 

The views of an eminent neurologist 
on the management of certain defective 
children were recently printed in a mag- 
azine of national circulation. Although 
formerly he had also favored euthanasia 
for types of chronic or incurable ill- 
nesses, more mature consideration had 
led him away from this belief. The dig- 
nified and cheerful stoicism of those who 
ultimately died, the unexpected im- 
provement in those patients supposedly 
fatally ill, and the occasional erroneous 
diagnosis by capable groups of physi- 
cians were some of the factors which 
encouraged him to nurture life in those 
who had once been normal. 


Bor THERE WAS a group of patients 
whose hopelessness of recovery and 
segregated, unhappy life led him to re- 
gard them as mistakes of nature. These 
poor people are the congenitally ner- 
vously defective children, unfit from 
birth, constantly convulsed, idiotic, or 
blind. For these, he believed that a 
properly legal extinction would not only 
remove the weariness of their care from 
relatives and society but also would 
release the soul of the child from a de- 
formed body. 

At first glance, such a proposal seems 
to possess a certain amount of merit. 
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Two recent incidents dramatizing the issue of “mercy killing” were the 1950 


trials of Dr. Hermann Sander (top, with wife) and Carol Ann Paight. Sander, 
New Hampshire physician, was accused of killing a woman cancer patient: Miss 
Paight, of shooting to death her father, also a cancer patient. In both cases, 
mercy killing was not the legal issue, Dr. Sander was acquitted on the defense 
that the patient was dead when he injected 40 ce’s of air into her blood, Miss 
Paight, Connecticut student, was acquitted on the defense of temporary insanity. 





Upon closer scrutiny, however, we real- 
ize that this is merely another expression 
of a common tendency to shut away or 
eliminate from our consideration those 
problems which seem too difficult for 
us to cope with. These defective chil- 
dren include only those with which this 
neurologist has failed; not mentioned is 
another group of congenitally nervously 
defective children, the writhing choreo- 
athetotoids, many of whom have been 
brought from forgotten segregation to 
active participation in life through the 
efforts of a physician who is himself a 
choreoathetotoid. 


Proncnameces, other types of defective 
children were not included in that rec- 
ommendation, but sad experience has 
shown that the appellation of “defective” 
can be subjected to ever-widening defi- 
nition and ultimately could include the 
criminal and psychopathic, A Boston 
psychiatrist, Dr. Leo Alexander, writes: 
“To the psychiatrist it is obvious that 
this represents the eruption of uncon- 
scious aggression . . . on the part of 
relatives who have been understandably 
frustrated by the tragedy of illness in 
its close interaction upon their own lives. 
The hostility of a father erupting against 
his own feebleminded son is understand- 
able and should be considered from the 
psychiatric point of view, but it cer- 
tainly should not influence social think- 
ing. These arguments for legalized 
killing of certain incurable sufferers, 
upon their request, have a strong initial 
emotional appeal, but closer examination 
always reveals a consideration of the 
economic burden and its solution by 
the disposing of the load, a sense of 
“uselessness.” 


Nazi euthanasia 


Why not try euthanasia for a short 
while, some may ask. Let them be shown 
the record of a country which was prac- 
ticing euthanasia not even a decade ago 
—Nazi Germany. In 1931, two years 
before Hitler’s accession, euthanasia was 
a chief topic of a Bavarian medical meet- 
ing, and eight years later was officially 
introduced into German life. The titles 
of the organizations formed to carry it 
out were remarkably euphemistic: “The 
Charitable Company for the Transport 
of the Sick” carried patients to the kill- 
ing centers and the “Charitable Founda- 
tion for Institutional Care” collected the 
cost of the killings from relatives. And 
they were nicely efficient, with clever 
means of killing and conveyor belts 
from the gas chambers to the crema- 
toria. 

Physicians were ordered to select the 
sufferers, until they were too busy and 
delegated the authority to hospital at- 
tendants. It has been suggested that 
these assistants often marked for elim- 
ination some of the _ trouble-makers, 
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rather than the “incurables.” Although 
originally designed to rid the State of 
the care of persons hopelessly sick, both 
mentally and physically, this program 
finally progressed through the persist- 
ently criminal and the mentally deficient 
to the racially different, and the politi- 
cally unorthodox. 


A gallows tree 


Obviously, this seed of euthanasia 
grew into a gallows tree because of the 
soil which nourished it and the garden- 
ers who tended it. In many areas of 
Germany the seed sprouted but failed 
to grow because of subtle resistance 
from healers and the general populace, 
and in Holland it fell on rocky ground 
and died because the Dutch physicians 
absolutely rejected it, even to the point 
of quitting practice. Nevertheless, its 
evil destructiveness is quite impressive. 

One of the weaker arguments against 
euthanasia, which frequently is ad- 
vanced, stresses the doubts of many in- 
dividuals as to the adequacy of the safe- 
guards against criminal acts, against the 
killing of individuals accidentally, with- 
out consent, or in any other malicious 
fashion, A similar point is often raised 
that we are not certain of the diagnosis 
of “incurable,” and that it is difficult, in 
many instances, to assess properly the 
degree of suffering which is being ex- 
perienced. Perhaps the “incurable” will 
be helped by an advance of therapy 
which is not too far distant in time to 
be valueless. Perhaps a large portion of 
the torment is emotional in origin, pos- 
sibly due to psychotic states which them- 
selves are subject to successful treat- 
ment. Although there is much truth in 
these generalities, such arguments ac- 
tually accept the advisability of eutha- 
nasia but merely doubt the available 
safeguards for the innocent. 

But the important reason for the de- 
nial of the request to kill in the name of 
mercy is the positive moral truth that 
it is wrong to kill under any circum- 
stance. 


Our dual personalities 


Psychiatrists are well aware, as the 
Church has been for centuries, of the 
dual nature of our personalities, of the 
elements of good and evil coexistent. 
Freudian psychology has used the terms 
derived from the Greek gods of love, 
Eros, and of death, Thanatos, to apply 
to these conflicting desires to love and 
hate, nurture and kill. The presence of 
“thanatotic” desire is perceived in many 
activities of our life wherever pleasure 
is obtained at the expense of another's 
discomfort, pain, or destruction, 

Like it or not, these aggressive ten- 
dencies are active in all of us; they are 
expressed in varying degrees and intensi- 
ties, which range from vicious behavior 
or wanton destruction to the culturally 
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acceptable outlets of aggressive sports, 
such as boxing and wrestling, and even 
to hunting and fishing. It is true that 
benefits are derived from many of these 
activities, that characters are strength- 
ened by the adherence to rulés of sports 
which usually seek to limit or contain 
aggressive desires. We apologize for the 
urge for killing we currently possess and 
develop various arguments to justify 
the satisfaction of this need, On one 
hand we abhor brutality, and on the 
other hand each of us derives his own 
portion of pleasure, great or small, from 
acts the psychiatrists know to be cruel or 
sadistic, deny it though we will. In some 
other countries the legal status of cock- 
fighting and the bull ring are evidence 
of the greater need of their populace for 
the shedding of blood, but we accept 
easily the shouts of “Kill da Bum!” 
“Moider him!” at the prize ring, cries 
which are different expressions in our 
own culture of this same need. 


Rather sympathy and love 


The suppression of this selfishly ag- 
gressive or thanatotic side of our per- 
sonalities has taken centuries. The 
negative act of suppression of bad 
tendencies has been a natural result of 
the positive accentuation of our strength 
to love and help, of our education and 
interest in the arts and beautiful crafts, 
of our increasing awareness of the im- 
portance of the individual soul. Just as 
individually we develop sympathy (lit- 
erally meaning “to suffer with”) for our 
fellow beings and learn to repress our 
desires to do them harm, so the race 
grows from the self-centered immaturity 
of the savage and headhunter toward 
civilization where brotherhood is as- 
cendant. This refinement of individual 
behavior has been a requirement for the 
development of community living. Man 
has steadily acted to limit his harmful 
tendencies, to repress destructive de- 
sires, and yet to afford sufficiently ac- 
ceptable substitutes or safety valves for 
them. 

The general trend of the march of 
civilization has been toward more and 
more kindliness, toward deeper and 
deeper reverence for life; it has been 
definitely away from the cruel, the ag- 
gressive, or the destructive. Even in 
legal circles, where a residuum of the 
eye-for-an-eye doctrine of punishment 
still persists, punishment by death is 
restricted to the most physically aggres- 
sive crimes such as rape, or the murder- 
ous ones, Another expression of the right 
for life, the movement to eliminate cap- 
ital punishment, is constantly gaining 
ground. 

Historically, elimination of the unfit 
and discard of the hopeless human bur- 
dens has been a practice of the savage, 
of those groups young in the evolution- 
ary scale. We cannot afford to go back- 


ward in time and in social conscience to 
re-embrace any archaic practice from 
which we have departed. Indeed, we 
dare not take such a retrograde step. 
Any loosing of such a terrible force must 
not be permitted for it will ultimately 
turn and destroy us all. 


Responsibility to misfortune 


How, then, can we help to solve the 
problem for which the misnamed “mercy 
death” is advocated? One answer is 
clear: we must educate ourselves to ac- 
cept our responsibilities in our own mis- 
fortune, and in the misfortunes of those 
close to us. In this self-education we are 
aided by the teachings of the Master, 
Jesus Christ, supported by the knowl- 
edge that nothing happens to us by idle 
chance, and strengthened by our recog- 
nition of the right of others to work out 
their own lives, poor and hampered 
though some lives may seem to our 
dim understanding. The mentally or 
physically handicapped child is not an 
insufferable burden to the parents whose 
characters are strong and whose hearts 
are full of affection. 

Many instances come to mind where 
defective children have led happy lives 
in families whose loving parents have 
thanked God they received this duty, 
instead of rejecting it and shirking their 
responsibility to care for their offspring; 
thus they set the attitude, not only of 
brothers and sisters, but also of all others 
who came in contact with them. In these 
families there has never been shame or 
seclusion or silence. Instead, the in- 
dividuality of the unfortunate child was 
soon recognized, and what to others 
appeared as a Mongolian idiot or an 
imbecile was known by the parents to 
be a soul functioning with great diffi- 
culty through an inadequate body, a 
soul to be loved and cared for. 

Education of our children, more by 
our example than any other way, is an 
obvious starting point in any solution; 
they will be the parents of tomorrow’s 
deformed children, and they would be 
the suffering and dying patients of 
decades to come. We can encourage 
their endurance of what seems to be 
personal injustice, while teaching them 
to defend those who are undeservedly 
afflicted. Ever-increasing factual knowl- 
edge of our emotional and religious life 
can help give coming generations the 
inner security important to the adequate 
handling of suffering. 

Advances in medicine have since 
saved countless thousands from a hope- 
less state of deterioration. Therapy of 
disorders, previously thought irrevers- 
ible, has salvaged persons stupid from 
glandular dysfunction, and returned to 
vigorous life many who appeared pre- 
maturely demented, the schizophrenics. 
Educators have learned to train for ade- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Faith In The Chureh 


\ OST PEOPLE DO NOT BELIEVE in the 
L¥ Church; their scorn or indiffer- 
ence speaks for itself. Perhaps most 
church members do not really believe in 
the Church. If they were asked what can 
solve mankind’s present impasse, the 
word church might not even occur to 
them, let alone come eagerly to their 
lips. We have noted in Chapter I the 
comment of the magazine reporter to his 
editor: “People want to believe some- 
thing. But what? They look at the 
Church, then look away again—it is not 
there.” The church on the next corner 
hardly fits the description given in the 
New Testament, the “church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven.” 

Why should the Church become an 
article of belief? Faith in God, in Christ, 
perhaps in the Holy Spirit, we can un- 
derstand; but faith in the Church seems 
like leaning on a rickety fence above a 
precipice. “The church down the road?” 
we ask with raised eyebrows. “Where 
Bill Whoosiz passes the collection plate?” 
Usually the church down the road is 
dubious in architecture; and some of its 
hymns do not qualify either as poetry 
or music, let alone as awe-filled worship. 
These are the slighter disfigurements. 
The Church is worldly, stained by the 
common customs of mankind, intent on 
numbers and prestige; so that Robert G. 
Ingersoll’s gibe has its truth: “The 
Church has always been willing to swap 
off treasures in heaven for cash down.” 
The Church is divided, not only to the 
bafflement of John Doe, who cannot 
understand either the varieties or the 
reasons given for them, but also to the 
mocking of Christ’s prayer “that they 
all may be one.” The Church is blind: 
it has stayed the march of truth, even 
with bloody persecutions. The Church is 
craven: it rarely stands for the unpopu- 
lar right; it knows little of the valorous 
abandon of the cross. 

Of course these charges are too sweep- 
ing to be just. There is always a Church 
within the Church, like the fructifying 
core within a grain of wheat. Some in 
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the Church are not worldly; they count 
the world well lost for Christ. Some 
are not divisive; they pray that there 
may be “one fold, and one shepherd.” 
Some are not blind; they welcome truth 
and are its first prophets. Some are not 
craven; the Church has been rich in 
martyrs. Always there is a spring of life 
within the Church. 


Is THE NOBLE MUSIC, architecture, and 
art of the Church were suddenly re- 
moved, the history of the last nineteen 
hundred years would resemble a picture 
with a fist driven through it—its meaning 
and worth would largely be lost. Some 
missionaries have been angular and big- 
oted; and some have not, for soldiers in 
World War II found in faraway corners 
men and women of culture and friendli- 
ness on lonely duty in a nobler war— 
the crusade for Christ. The missionary 
endeavor as a whole is now disclosed as 
an astonishing campaign; for the Church, 
with little money and less repute, has 
set the gentleness of hospitals, the light 
of schools, and the saving grace of 
Christ’s worship across our world, like 
a multitude of stars in a dark sky. Again, 
why this spring of life? 

As for the local church, though it 
seems as incongruous in any roster of 
Christian convictions as a hobo at a 
symphony concert, the same fount of 
renewal redeems its drabness, Store win- 
dows richly decked appeal to our acquis- 
itiveness, yet business must advertise 
to sell its wares. Theaters and movies, 
with varied arts for allies, appeal to our 
senses; but they are often hard pressed 
to win a crowd, as witness “give-away 
programs.” But the Church, perhaps 
with dull sermons, casual worship, and 
leadership far from saintly, lives on 
through every crisis, while industries and 
empires topple to the fall. Again, what 
is this secret of life? 


Place of freedom 


The secret shows a saving grace. of 
self-criticism. Political parties rarely ad- 
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mit failure, though they have wide op- 
portunity; they “point with pride,” even 
though the pointing finger shows noth- 
ing but emptiness. Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations do not confess guilt, though 
they must carry a share of blame for 
eras of unemployment and the pittance 
wages of slum-darkened cities. Labor 
unions do not beat upon their breasts, 
though they are slow to find a better 
goal than wages and hours, and are 
blind to the fact that the urgent issue is 
the nature of the work. But the Church’s 
guilt is ever before it; and the Church 
is excoriated most unsparingly, not by 
its atheistic critics, but in its own house. 
This fact is part of a wider fact: in an 
age of standardized opinion, the Church, 
with whatever failure, is an island of 
genuine freedom. Again, why this per- 
sistent life? The Church, by any human 
test, should long ago have disappeared. 
Paganisms and persecutions without, 
and worse treacheries within, should 
have wiped it from the map. But it is 
like the church at Walton-on-the-Naze 
in England. The sea encroached and 
drowned it, and people soon forgot; but 
one day an unusually low tide disclosed 
it, apparently cleansed by streaming wa- 
ters of baptism. The Church is more 
than a man in the pulpit or men in the 
pew. What is its hidden spring? 


The home of worship 


The Church is the home of the wor- 
ship of God the Father. Thus it is right 
that the avowal of faith in God should 
be linked with the avowal of faith in 
the Church. As the Church thus gives 
itself to God in worship, the life of God 
flows back into the Church. So the 
Church survives in strength always re- 
newed. Worship requires a_ building, 
even though the church is not mere win- 
dows and stone. Requires is the word, 
for we cannot long worship God in the 
out-of-doors, despite our pretense. There 
are too many distractions in the country- 
side: the honk of automobiles, the roar 
of airplanes, not to mention the unsight- 
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liness of billboards. Besides, nature can- 
not kindle truest worship, despite sunrise 
services; for nature has reptiles among 
its flowers and earthquakes below its 
harvest fields. Musicians are not so fool- 
ish as to learn music from nature, as 
some would-be religionists propose to 
learn God. Musicians build walls to make 
a silence, and there gather the music of 
nature. So the Church builds walls to 
shut out the distractions of earth. There 
it gathers man’s best witness to God—the 
Bible, hymns and prayers that have been 
born of faith, such teaching as men can 
give, and the sign of the Cross for surety 
of the presence. When people thus wor- 
ship, they are afterward able to trace 
God in nature. The worship of God re- 
quires a building, reverent yet lowly, 
rigorous yet beautiful, even more than 
human love requires a home. 

The Church as surely requires mem- 
bership. The canard “I can worship bet- 
ter alone” should be nailed down as 
nonsense, It would not be more foolish 
to say “A nose can be a better nose 
without a face,” or “A child can be a 
better child without a family.” For a 
man can do nothing alone, much less do 
it better, If a man were alone, he would 
die. Robinson Crusoe would have been 
helpless on his island had he not first 
learned communal arts, Man Friday was 
no misfortune, and after a few years 
Robinson was glad to return to London. 
There is place for private prayer, for 
every man is a single soul: “When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret.” But we are 
false to Jesus and to life if we twist that 
counsel into a denial of corporate wor- 
ship; for Jesus also said, “Where two or 


three are gathered together” — the 

phrase means precisely a corporate wor- 
. «“< 5 . . ” 

ship — “there am I in the midst. 


Corporate worship would die without 
private prayer, as a tree would die if 
every leaf were always torn from it; but 
private prayer would die without cor- 
porate worship, as a leaf would die if 
bereft of its tree. Private and corporate 
prayer are in complement. Corporate 
worship is not arithmetic of addition; it 
is repeated mutual multiplication, so 
that “one loving heart sets another on 
fire” in the gift of a divine flame. 


| JET NO MAN discount worship. It is 
not ecclesiastical trimming; it is vital 
breath. To explain it as the mercenary 
invention of far-off priests (surely one 
of the shallowest of our modern shoals 
of thought!) is rather worse than ex- 
plaining music as an unfortunate noise 
foisted on mankind by the greed of the 
first salesman of musical instruments. 
Nobody contrived the word God; we 
found it on our lips because God hid it 
in our hearts. We could make a pun, 
halfway between a sob and a gladness, 
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about a spire: it is there because we 
a-spire. As successful men return un- 
satisfied to the village of their boyhood, 
yearning for an unspoiled heart, so men 
return to the primal purity of God, It is 
a poor simile, for a man must return to 
God or court inward death. So ineradi- 
cable is the urge to worship God, that we 
begin to worship ourselves or our neigh- 
bors. Modern Sethe has not ceased 
to worship—it sets up as idol a physics 
laboratory or a skyscraper, or it makes 
some Lenin its god. Thus only a true 
worship can redeem us from the civil 
war of our egotisms. 


God’s gift 


Now we can understand a fructifying 
persistence in the Church, Other groups 
are only cisterns soon broken; the 
Church is a flowing spring, for in its 
acknowledgment of God it receives a 
pristine life. The cisterns have their 
place but they are still useless without 
the flowing spring. Human power has 
some gift; it can unclog the spring and 
channel it, but not create or contrive it, 
for it is God's gift. Assuredly we cannot 
live without him. To worship the reser- 
voir or the plumbing would be insane, 
but not more insane than our worship 
of man’s skill and knowledge to the 
forgetting of their primal source. Does 
someone argue that many people get 
along quite well without worship? Berlin 
and Hiroshima, not to mention the fear 
and frenzy of “enlightened lands,” are 
poor evidence. ay do not live with- 
out worship; they die. They sink below 
themselves when they cease to worship 
one above themselves. 

The Church is the home of the grace 
of Christ. Thus the Church is rightly 
linked with Christ in our deepest faith. 
A plea could be made that Christ is not 
the monopoly of the Church. True, but 
the Church is the monopoly of Christ — 
his “body,” the new incarnation of his 
spirit. Many groups try to use Christ. 
Editorials include his name to prove a 
case, quite unaware of the mild blas- 
phemy. Politicians quote him in the 
perorations of speeches, as if Christ 
could be lackey to a political campaign. 
Military men try to use him, to gird 
military morale, But the Church wor- 
ships him. The church is used by him, 
who nevertheless has such love that he 
could not “use” anyone. The Church 
exists for Christ and without him has 
no ground or growth. 

So the Church mediates the judgment 
of Christ. A Los Angeles man spent two 
years carving a tiny replica of a church 
in Ulm, Germany. He made a toy 
church, and it was his to own. Even 
church members try to treat the real 
Church, Christ’s Church, as a pastime. 





But his Church carries judgment, for it 
holds him before the eyes of our dis- 
figured world, The word for church in 
classical Greek means, at its root, those 
who are called out from the world. We 
need not be surprised that the Church 
is reproached. As often as his name is 
spoken, especially in prayer, our com- 
mon life is condemned — the ugliness of 
politics and trade, not noticeable in the 
shadows of the world’s accepted stand- 
ards, are laid bare in his light. Then the 
world turns angrily on the Church with 
“Do you follow him?” The Church can 
answer only, “No; so you and I together 
must seek his pardon, for darkness falls 
if we deny his light.” What would hap- 
pen if there were no sign of judgment? 
A far worse chaos than if there were no 
alternate night and day, no sky to cor- 
rect our clocks, The world hardly needs 
to condemn the Church, for every 
church is condemned by the Christ it 
proclaims. Yet that fact is more reason, 
not less, for the proclamation of the 
Gospel. The Church must open the door 
to the light, even though its own shabbi- 
ness is thus exposed, for mankind cannot 
live without light. How blind the man 
in the pew who shrinks from sharp judg- 
ment in the pulpit! He should rather 
thank God, lest “old night” come upon 
the world! 

By the same token the Church medi- 
ates the mercy of Christ. For his judg- 
ment is mercy, as light is both judgment 
and mercy to men who have lived in 
gloom. Had the Church no word but 
judgment, it would be prophet of de- 
spair; but light, though pain at first, is 
healing and joy. 


God Alone Can Mend 


The next chapter asks how history is 
cleansed. The remedy cannot come by 
man. Who among us can renew a war- 
bombed city as if the bombs had not 
fallen? We cannot return to mend the 
broken past, for life moves in one direc- 
tion; we can neither stay nor reverse 
its course, If we could return, we could 
not mend the brokenness but might re- 
peat it; for the brokenness is in the 
sinew of our will. God alone can mend 
history, for he alone holds past, present, 
and future in one creative span. Only 
God entering history can mend history. 
There are no parables, except in distant 
hint for such mercy. What would be the 
parable? A doctor, assured in livelihood 
and honored in practice, deliberately 
choosing to go to a doctorless and 
plague-infested town? The hint would 
still be pale and remote—for soul-sick- 
ness cannot be healed by man, and man 
cannot pay the price called Calvary, and 
no doctor can assure cure as God in 
Christ assures pardon to all who will 


| This is the first of three articles by George Arthur Buttrick, In 
the next issue will appear the second—*Faith In Jesus Christ.” 
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receive it. The Church can only mediate 
the mercy of Christ, but that mediation 
is yet mankind’s best gift—the offering 
of a channel for God’s grace. 

The Church is the proper channel for 
that mercy, for Christ finds his best open- 
ing in the worship that esteems him all 
in all, There his spirit has free course. So 
the world learns of Christ through the 
Church. We could not have heard of 
him otherwise, except perhaps in rumor 
or in the cold record of distant history. 
The novel Magnificent Obsession almost 
suggests that the hero, Dr, Hudson, 
came on his secret by chance, or that 
it fell on him “as the gentle rain from 
heaven.” “Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” The Church 
does not cut much figure in the story. 
But Dr. Hudson actually learned his 
secret from the author, who is a Chris- 
tian minister; and he doubtless learned 
it through some church school or church. 


W: SOMETIMES hear it said that a man 
is “a Christian, though he never darkens 
the door of a church.” The verdict is 
probably untrue, for no man can be 
radiantly Christian without the experi- 
ence of corporate worship, But, even if 
the verdict were true, the man could not 
have been a Christian unless someone 
had darkened the door of a church, The 
man at best is a parasitic Christian, The 
Church is the indispensable comrade- 
ship: it is the home of the grace of “our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


A better home 


The Church is the home of the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit, and there- 
fore of “the communion of saints.” For 
Christian worship is not offered to a 
remote God or to a Christ who once lived 
on earth, but in and through the eternal 
Spirit. At birth most babes come into a 
home; they find welcome in a spirit of 
love. At a man’s new birth in Christ he 
finds welcome in a better home. In this 
church home Christians are married, for 
our earthly homes do not stand except 
in the eternal grace; they cannot live 
on themselves, any more than a man 
could feed on his own flesh. In_ this 
home Christians are laid to rest when 
“travelling days are done,” for only their 
bodies are committed to the ground; 
their souls are given in the Holy Spirit 
to the care of God. How has the Church 
survived? The local church through 
which I serve, in the middle of Man- 
hattan Island, has outstayed in its his- 
tory six wars and six financial panics. 
What business or government can make 
such a claim? The Church has more 
than human power-—the indwelling life 


of the Spirit of God. 


“Communion of saints” 


We need not shy away from the 
phrase “the communion of saints.” For 
“saints” does not mean haloed people 
who are comfortable only in stained- 
glass windows. Still less does it imply 
self-righteous people critical of their 
ungodly neighbors. Perhaps most of the 
saints in the calendar would not be easy 
companions on a fishing trip. But the 
“saints” mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment were not in the calendar—they 
were in the Church: “All the saints 
salute you, chiefly they that are of 
Caesar’s household.” A free but not un- 
true translation would read: “All the 
good folk in Christ send greetings, 
especially the slaves in the imperial 
palace.” “Saints” in New Testament par- 
lance are homespun folk who are com- 
mitted to Christ because they know his 
love has redeemed them. People some- 
times refuse to join the Church because 
they are “not good enough.” If they 
really mean “because I am not yet ready 
to commit myself in life-loyalty to 
Jesus,” they do well to delay; but if 
they mean “because I have not yet 
reached a sufficient measure of saintli- 
ness by my own striving,” they make no 
sense, for no man can reach saintliness 
on his own account. 

People should join a church, not be- 
cause they are good enough, but be- 
cause they know they are not good 
enough; they join a church as confessed 
sinners who have accepted by faith 
God’s pardon offered in Jesus Christ. 
Is it strange that the Church is un- 
worthy? It exists for unworthy folk, Day 
by day it receives sinners into a love 
made known in Jesus. No other fellow- 
ship would risk such a promiscuous in- 
flow. The Church invites and seeks it 
because the Church is the home of the 
cleansing of the Holy Spirit. In that sense 
it is “the communion of saints.” 


Tx COMMUNION erases all the divid- 
ing lines of earth. It flows around and 
hold all lands, as ocean flows around 
continents and islands. Granted that the 
Church has been tinctured by national 
and racial prejudice, the fact remains 
that from the first the Church has been 
a world-wide fellowship. Is there any 
other social solvent? What other group 
welcomes and incorporates all ages, all 
levels of better and worse, all grades of 
learning and ignorance, all lands and 
races? No other group could welcome 
them, for only the Church believes out- 
rightly that the common denominator of 
human life is nothing human at all, but 


the moving and indwelling Spirit of God. 
The Cyclorama at Atlanta, a portrayal in 
oil of one episode of our American Civil 
War, shows a soldier in northern uni- 
form tending a dying soldier in confed- 
erate uniform. Their faces are strikingly 
alike—they were brothers. But the Church 
knows that men are brothers though 
their faces and color of skin are not 
alike, for the Church exalts a deeper 
alikeness—their alikeness in God’s love, 
the only bond that can make “one world.” 
In this sense also the Church is “the 
communion of saints.” 

And in a deeper sense, it is the com- 
munion of saints in earth and heaven. 
Every social group fractures, and thus 
fails its members. A home is broken both 
by unworthiness and death, Systems 
“have their day and cease to be.” Cities 
disfigure their citizens by mean streets, 
earthy strivings, and the pressures of 
mass anonymity. Every group loyalty on 
our earth leaves its members bereft at 
last. But the Church is not merely on 
our earth: it lives in the worship of God, 
the grace of Christ, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit. Its loyalty binds it 
to the sky as well as to the earth. Its 
bonds are with eternity as well as with 
time. So its members are not left bank- 
rupt. When Savonarola was about to be 
martyred for heresy, the accusing bishop 
of Vasona bungled the customary for- 
mula, “I deprive you of the church mili- 
tant”; for he added, “and the church 
triumphant.” The martyr rightly replied: 
“Of the church militant, yes; but of the 
church which is triumphant, no; that 
does not belong to you.” 


Home of the Holy Spirit 


In point of fact, not even the church 
militant belonged to the bishop, but only 
to God. Moreover the Church militant 
and the church triumphant are indis- 
solubly one Church. Hymns about heav- 
en can become saccharine, but properly 
they are expressions of a rich and 
requisite faith: 


Yet she on earth hath union 
With Father, Spirit, Son, 

And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won. 


The Church is the abiding and inviola- 
ble comradeship, for the Church is the 
home of the Holy Spirit, “the com- 
munion of saints.” 

Let us admit that the Church has 
failed. That failure is in one sense not 
surprising: the Church exists for failures 
and is composed of failures. Let us ad- 
mit that the Church has failed in a more 
tragic sense: it has subtly turned to self- 
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trust instead of trusting only to the grace 
of God made known in Jesus Christ. 
Even so the reporter who said, “They 
look at the Church, then look away 
again,” told of an unwisdom. No one 
need “look away again,” for only the 
Church within the Church confesses 
failure, and only the Church has the 
secret spring of renewal. 


Has THE CHURCH really failed? Its se- 
verest critics use a Christian criterion 
to condemn the Church. That is a star- 
tling fact: the real charge against the 
Church is that it has betrayed its Lord. 
Then has the Church completely failed? 
It has given the standard of judgment to 
its critics, and made that standard the 
currency of the world, New life will 
break forth from the Church, Its hope is 
the root of every other hope. But where 
does the critic’s charge leave the critic? 
He blames the Church for stumbling 
on a high, hard road, while he himself 
stays in the valley. Thus a friend, when 
someone refuses to join the Church be- 
cause “there are too many hypocrites,” 
is fond of replying: “Don’t let that deter 
you; there is always room for one more.” 


Only Two 


Only two honorable roads are open to 
a man who believes with even half-faith 
in Jesus. One is to join the Church and 
from within speak his judgment to purify 
its life: “Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.” The other is to build a better 
Church. As for that latter course, the 
attempts have been legion, shabby, and 
caught in swift death, because every 
such pioneer must begin with the same 
human nature (people like you and me), 
his first move being a critical revolt, not 
unlike the revolt of a tree against its 
roots, The roots are not completely dry: 
“There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God.” The 
Church is the home of the worship of 
God, the only safeguard against a gro- 
tesque self-worship, and the only fulfill- 
ment of life. The Church is the home 
of the grace of Christ, without whom we 
have no master-light and no salvation 
from demonism. The Church is the home 
of the communion of the Holy Spirit: 
there is no other bond in whom heaven 
and earth can become home; for only 
so can there be a fellowship of “saints” 
—the folk of every land and generation 
who, aware that they are loved of Christ, 
love him in return, and thus are able to 
love mankind—looking to eternal life. 


From SO WE BELIEVE—SO WE PRAY by 
George Arthur Buttrick. Copyright 1951 by Pierce 
and Smith, By permission of Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 
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Protestant Fellowship for 
Armed Forces Gets Underway 


A new Christian fellowship for young 
Protestants in the armed forces will soon 
be formed by the General Commission 
on Chaplains, interchurch agency which 
works with the armed forces and the 
Veterans Administration. 

Backed by forty-seven denominations 
and religious organizations, the group 
will be named the United Fellowship 
of Protestants. 

The purpose is to give young Chris 
tian servicemen and women a chance to 
come together under the leadership of 
chaplains. 

The Fellowship will provide a pro- 
gram very similar to that of the various 
churches and will be related to the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
through its director, who will be a mem- 
ber of the General Council of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. The Com- 
mission on Chaplains is at present seek- 
ing a man for the position of director. 

Assisting the director will be a cabi- 
net made up of one chaplain from the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 

“The hope is that wherever a service- 
man is sent during his term of service 
he will find other young men he can 
join in worship, study, and fellowship,” 
says Dr. Gilbert F. Close, a member of 
the planning committee of the General 
Commission on Chaplains, and director 
of the Presbyterian youth program, 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, General 
Secretary of the American Baptist Board 
of Christian Education and chairman of 
the planning committee for the new 
group, said the move will give to all 
church youth entering the services “a 
continuing tie and experience in Chris- 
tian comaraderie.” 

A budget for $15,000 for the first year 
of operation has been underwritten for 
the organization by the participating de- 
nominations and agencies. The group 
will be financed in its early years by gifts 
from American church young people 
themselves. Forty-five thousand dollars 
of the million-dollar fund which the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
hopes to raise in 1951-1952 through the 
“call to United Christian Youth Action” 
has been earmarked for the fellowship. 
Eventually it will be supported by gifts 
from service young people who take part 
in it. 

The servicemen’s magazine, the Link, 
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will be continued as a program guide 
and resource manual. 


Alaskan Young People 
Survey Community Needs 


Alaskan young people in the West- 
minster Fellowship at Shelden Jackson 
Junior College, Sitka, Alaska, completed 
a community survey recently which re- 
vealed an “almost total lack of any con- 
structive activity for both young people 
and adults.” 

The only community activity open to 
the public was the local movie house, 
the young people discovered, “Anyone 
can see this isn’t enough to keep a com- 
munity healthy and wholesome,” chair- 
man Charles Carlson commented. “When 
there isn’t anything else to do people 
turn to the bars for entertainment.” 

The group surveyed schools, churches. 
medical and social services, and busi- 
nesses. One of their discoveries was that 
Sitka has no lawyer, “which we feel the 
town needs badly.” 

Purpose of the project was “to dis- 
cover what we as Christian young people 
should know and what we should do 
about our community. We hear so much 
condemning of certain things but we 
never hear much about constructive 
action. Most people will say ‘you can’t 
change human nature’ and let it go at 
that. We think Christian citizens ought 
to be the best informed people in a town. 
They are the ones who ought to do the 


changing of the community...” 

A town with a population of 2,200, 
Sitka has two doctors, two dentists, five 
liquor stores, six bars, four fueling sta- 
tions, seven grocery stores, one post 
office, two radio stations, and two schools 
with an enrollment of about 550. Restau- 
rants, clothing stores, hotels, rooming- 
houses, apartments, service clubs, drug 
stores, and businesses were also studied. 

The group concluded in its report, 
“We need to demand a reliable police 
force, elect a good city government, and 
support good programs.” 


Five Indianapolis Youths 
Decide on Church Vocations 


Five young people from one Presby- 
terian church took the first step toward 
full-time church vocation recently, 

Members of the Irvington Presby- 
terian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
the five were recommended to the care 
of the Indianapolis Presbytery for coun- 
sel and guidance through their academic 
life. 

The young people are Ross Gooch, 
David Bailey, Carl Geider, Nancy Johns, 
and Tom Johns. Ross is a freshman at 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, The 
others are attending Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana. 

Ross served last year as youth pastor 
of the church. David was Youth Budget 
Financial Secretary. Carl was an out- 
standing oratorical speaker in high 
school. Nancy is moderator of the In- 
diana Westminster Fellowship Youth 
Synod and co-president of the Central 
Regional Conference of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. Her brother 
Tom is president of the sophomore class 
at Hanover and was named to the all- 
state football team last fall. 











@ Personality Profile 
Nena Ausejo 


When the Japanese invaded the 
Philippines, petite Nena Ausejo left 
Silliman University and fled to an 
isolatedl farm in the foothills. For 
four years she and her family played 
hide-and-seek with the invaders. 
Then she went back to school, be- 
came treasurer of the Silliman Uni- 
versity Church, and was graduated 
in accounting last spring. Now a 
graduate student in industrial man- 
agement at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, she will be a pioneer in her 
field when she returns. Alert about 
world events, she doesn’t think Amer- 
icans realize what life under a totali- 
tarian power would be like. 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. rees. Aso cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810. 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to _ 


ALMA MICHIGAN 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to 
including board, room, tuition. fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 


write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service. music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech. social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only church-related college. 
Enjoy the epee hilltop campus and friendli- 
ness of this fully accredited, Coeducational, 
Christian College. Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees. Lowest 
costs. 

Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 





PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 


—pla student body from all over America 
and from ‘four continents . . . coeducational 
yterian . . . New Students may enter 


February 5, 1951. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 














ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 




















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 181 

A Presbyterian, fully saetined liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year bow ef for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


LAKE 
FOREST 
COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College 
for men and women— 
Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, Business 
Administration, Pre-professional courses in ' Medicine, 
low, Dentistry, Nursing, | Ss: 
limited to 900 burba 

30 miles from Chicago—on the "heasthal North 
Shore—Required Weekly ,Chapel—Full my Presby- 
terian Chaplain in s 











UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 


whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 








For information about 


WESTERN COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


Please write to 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 








socially Hi ly ind citizens 
with a Christian orientation to life. 


Ernest A. Johnson, Ph.D.. Pres. 


Lake Forest, Illinois 











bindenwood College 


it. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis 

A tae gy yA College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and sciences, pre-professional and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty, thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. McCluer, President 


WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a 
century of distinctive service in training leaders 
for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 

For Catalog and information write 
William W. Hall, Jr., President 

















THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. McCleave 


President 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school. business admin- 
istration, jou! on ris- 
tian citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





UTAH’S Co-educational 
WESTMINSTER “o"“o"<° 
Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 














GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 

A beautiiul campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 


PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 


students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low p 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 








positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 











HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 

Enroll 700. Coed i ft 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new piant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., Presid 5 
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MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Presbyterian—1, 000 Students—moderate cost. lib- 

eral arts pr a 

Excellent ‘School of a with graduate division. 
is on training for Christian leadership. 


J. WALTER MALONE, President 
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WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
ears. 
.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
’ President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 























RADIO AND TV 





By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


O- OF THE MOST ARDENT radio and 
television enthusiasts in the Presby- 
terian Church is Dr. George William 
Smith, professor of speech and radio at 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. He was the first to introduce a 
course in the production of religious 
television in a thelogical seminary. He 
was one of the first to televise dramas 
of any kind. He is one of the most 
highly regarded leaders of the religious 
broadcasting workshops conducted by 
the Department of Broadcasting and 
Films of the National Council of 
Churches. 

In October Dr. Smith was interviewed 
by the Buffalo Evening News after he 
had addressed the Buffalo-Niagara Pres- 
bytery. He predicted radio time for 
religious broadcasts will become increas- 
ingly more available as major commer- 
cial sponsors transfer to television, and 
urged organized religion to “make better 
and greater use of radio” while at the 
same time “preparing for an effective 
role in television.” 

Dr. Smith is a pioneer in television. 
He produced eight TV plays over Sta- 
tion WRGB, Schenectady, New York, 
between 1942 and 1945. 

He comments, “We, as churchmen, 
must look forward to religion’s place on 
television, There will be many problems, 
including tremendous cost and produc- 
tion difficulties. Many services do not 
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lend themselves to television. We'll have 
to prepare visual ways of presenting 
religion and its message. There is also, 
at present, the problem of time. As sta- 
tion operators gradually get out of the 
red, we hope that time will be made 
available for religious programs, 

“Some give radio only another ten 
years of life. Others say we shall always 
have radio, It is hard to predict. But in 
1928 there were those who also said that 
we would always have silent motion 
pictures. Today silent movies are a nov- 
elty. It is possible that in the near fu- 
ture radio, too, will be just a novelty.” 


Dx. SMITH’S FIRST COURSE in tele- 
vision production was introduced last 
spring when he wrote and directed 
an hour-long mock television show on 
Christian education. This show, “The 
Church for Them Doth Wait,” was pro- 
duced and presented by McCormick stu- 
dents at the 1950 General Assembly in 
Cincinnati, on the stage of the Taft Au- 
ditorium. 

Smith’s teaching and stage career be- 
gan with graduate study at the Leland 
T. Powers School of the Spoken Word 
in Boston, where he was a pupil of Pew- 
ers himself and of Rachel Noah France, 
once Edwin Booth’s leading lady. It was 
Mrs. Powers who aroused his interest 
in the oral interpretation of the Bible. 

He played leads in a Boston profes- 
sional company three winters, and ten 
summers at Martha’s Vineyard island. 
Director of his earliest plays was Dr. 











McCormick Seminary students broadcast a radio-dramatization of a Bible story 
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George William Smith 


Donald Wheeler, speech professor at 
Princeton Seminary, to whom Smith 
gives much credit for his interest in 
“theology.” 

As speech chairman of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y., he pioneered in 
television, presenting student produc- 
tions over the General Electric experi- 
mental station in Schenectady. He orig- 
inated a radio program, “How Do You 
Pronounce It?” a spelling bee in reverse, 
broadcast weekly over a Troy station. 
At the same time, he was reading the 
Scripture in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Troy, to assist the rector who was ill. 

In 1945 Professor Smith joined the 
McCormick faculty, and within the year 
offered the first courses in religious radio 
in a Presbyterian seminary. Then “How 
Do You Pronounce It?” went big-time 
with thirty-eight weeks’ coast-to-coast 
shows on the ABC network. Professor 
Smith was quizmaster and Dr. Robert 
Worth Frank, now McCormick’s presi- 
dent, was “word expert.” Smith’s per- 
sonal income from the show went into 
his fund for an attractive, sound-proofed 
four-room speech and radio studio in 
McCormick’s Fowler Hall. Here he 
teaches all his classes, makes disc and 
wire recordings of each student’s voice, 
and helps seniors criticize their own ser- 
monizing, listening to an average of four- 
teen student sermons a week, 
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Question: From Colorado: We be- 
lieve that God is love. How can we 
explain the action of God who knows 
the ends from the beginning, when he 
permits suffering to enter heaven and 
this world? 

Answer: Your question must be di- 
vided into two parts, 

1. It is not Christian belief that suf- 
fering enters heaven, See Revelation 
21:1-7. 

2. When you ask about suffering in 
this world, you have touched upon the 
profoundest moral problem known to 
man: If God is good and all-powerful, 
why is there evil? A cynic has “solved” 
this problem as follows: If God is willing 
to prevent evil, but is unable, then is 
he impotent. If he is able, but not will- 
ing, then he is malevolent. This “solu- 
tion” is too simple to satisfy those who 
are morally serious. 

In the world in which we live, all 
new life comes at the expense of life 
already existent. In the higher species, 
birth costs the mother pain, sacrifice, 
and sometimes death. In many of the 
lower species, when the female has laid 
her eggs, she dies. In the moral sphere, 
growth in character comes at the cost 
of comfort and complaisance. In the 
language of the New Testament, the old 
self-seeking nature must die in order 
that the new redeemed nature may come 
into being. This is what Paul is saying 
in Romans 6:1—7:6. He says it with a 
number of different figures of speech. 
There is no growth without cost, cost 
of food and effort. The athlete and the 
pianist train and train to the point of 
weariness. Growth in Christian charac- 
ter does not come by chance; it is tragic 
that it often does not come at all. Moral 
discipline produces moral growth. Re- 
sponsibility, effort, and suffering are an 
inseparable part of every worthwhile 
human achievement. Why should God 
omit it from our moral and spiritual 
development? 

Question: From Nebraska: Is the 
business of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. supposed to be conducted ac- 
cording to the rules of correct parlia- 
mentary procedure, as long as this does 
not conflict with the constitution or 
bylaws of the Church? 

If the answer to the above is “yes,” 
please give the Church rule applying 
to called meetings of the congregation. 
Is it correct for the moderator to call 
a meeting for some specific purpose 
and then bring in a surprise question 
concerning some vital matter? 
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Answer: When a special congrega- 
tional meeting is called, it “must con- 
form to the requirements of a pro re nata 
meeting of Presbytery, as to its specifica- 
tions of the items of business” (Digest, 
p. 115). This means that the call must 
specify what business is to be discussed, 
and it is illegal to transact any other 
business at that meeting, It is the duty of 
Presbytery to review the actions of such 
a meeting, and declare void all illegal 
actions taken. 


Question: From Ohio: I have never 
heard an authoritative person speak 
on apologetics, and I would like to hear 
good reasons for the existence of God. 
... Does the principle of causality still 
hold good as an evidence for the ex- 
istence of God, or has new knowledge 
of the atoms done away with this argu- 
ment? In measuring the atoms is there 
any reason to believe that they do not 
indicate a basis for this? ... Is there 
any foundation for God at the basis of 
the universe? Is there no one proof 
that will endure regardless of time or 
events or this or that discovery of 
science? 

Answer: I do not claim to be an au- 
thoritative person on this question. At 
best, I can only say that apologetics does 
not try to “prove” the existence of God. 
There is no argument with which some 
one cannot find fault. In religious mat- 
ters, there are always some people like 
the backwoods farmer who saw his first 
giraffe in the circus. He looked it up and 
down critically, several times, and said, 
“There ain’t no such animal.” For him, 
that settled the question. 

The Bible gives no ar;~iments for the 
existence of God. Faith in God has al- 
ways been propagated by men who have 
had an experience of him, and who 
testify to others of that experience. The 
discovery of some of the secrets of the 
atom neither proves nor disproves the 
existence of God. Nuclear fission makes 
our world so much more marvelous, that 
our best atomic scientists are profoundly 
reverent toward what is beyond the 
atom. Since God is spirit, he is neither 
proved nor disproved by calipers, scales, 
and Geiger counters, God is experienced 
by those who want to know him. For 
those who are not interested, he will al- 
ways be unreal. 

Question: From Pennsylvania: Please 
give me some information as to when 
the footnotes or proof texts were put 
in the Form of Government. To me, 
many seem to lack reverence and even 


use the Bible to support what man 
wants to do, even though not out of 
harmony with the thought of the text. 

Answer: The first committee to “se- 
lect and arrange proof texts” was ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly in 
1792. These proof texts were first 
published in 1797. A second committee 
was appointed in 1888. The results of 
their work were published in 1894. 

In my judgment, these proof texts 
were not always well chosen. In fact, 
some of the passages are not relevant 
to the point they are supposed to prove. 
This does not mean that our Form of 
Government is not in harmony with the 
spirit of Scripture; it simply means that 
these proof texts sometimes miss the 
mark. 

Question: From Washington: Please 
give me an estimate as to the percent- 
age of so-called modernists, as opposed 
to fundamentalists, among the clergy 
and also among the laymen, in our 
Presbyterian Church. 

Answer: It is impossible to answer 
this question on a percentage basis. In 
the first place, I do not know what you 
mean by a fundamentalist. Some of the 
Fundamentalists (capital F), of my ac- 
quaintance, consider the King James 
version, with all its marginal notes, the 
only orthodox Bible. These people ac- 
cept all of Bishop Ussher’s dates, which 
were put in the Bible about 1700 A. D., 
as a part of the inspired word of God. 
One zealous lady called me a Communist, 
when I told her that Ussher’s date for 
creation, 4004 B. C., was not a part of 
the Bible. If this is what you mean by 
a fundamentalist, there are not many of 
them in the clergy of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. The Presbyterian Church 
has always endeavored to produce in- 
telligent ministers. All nine of our theo- 
logical seminaries are trying to train 
their students to be intelligent inter- 
preters of the Bible as God’s word for 
man’s salvation. 

If you mean by fundamentalist, one 
who believes all the fundamental truths 
of the Christian faith, then the vast ma- 
jority of our clergy qualify. 

The term modernist is pretty thread- 
bare. It has been as badly abused as the 
word fundamentalist. There are very 
few old-line liberals left in any evangel- 
ical church, The theologians are think- 
ing, searching their hearts and the Scrip- 
ture, as at no time since the Reformation. 
If this makes them modernists, I pray 
we have more of them. 

The laymen, probably, are not as 
homogeneous in their theology as the 
clergy, for the simple reason that they 
have not been taught what is the the- 
ology of the Church. This is largely the 
fault of the clergy. It must be corrected, 
if our Church is to have the vital faith 
that it must have, to serve God in our 
time. 
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Current Literature 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


A Christian Manifesto, by Francis B. 
Sayre. A distinguished American lay- 
man puts the reasons for Christianity 
in a fresh and compelling way. A Gos- 
pel tract of high literary value, useful 
also for giving Church members a 
fresh and inspiring view of their 
discipleship. 8 small pages. The Divi- 
sion of Evangelism. 2c. 

Negro Work of the Presbyterian 
Church, A 45 x 32 map, in two colors, 
showing the location and type of all 
Negro work, mission as well as self- 
supporting. An accompanying § talk 
provides helpful background infor- 
mation, 20c. 

Rural Church: Not Size But Impor- 
tance. Discusses all phases of rural 
church work under National Missions 
and is collateral to year’s study book, 
Rural Prospect. Illustrated. 20c. 
The Crisis Decade. History of Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions from 1937 
to 1947, in book form. $3.00. 
Christian Adventure in Europe. 
Newest pamphlet describing our 
work and our opportunities in evan- 
gelism, theological education, youth 
work, lay training, scholarships, social 
welfare, and services to refugees and 
displaced persons. Free. 

What Does The Future Hold? Com- 
plete listing of the 44 church-related 
colleges, 114 Westminster Founda- 
tion Student Centers, 3 Christian 
Education Training Schools and 9 
Seminaries. February 18 is universal 
Day of Prayer for students. You may 
wish to have a supply of these leaflets 
in your literature rack, or for distri- 
bution at this time. Free. 

Program Guide 50th Birthday Vaca- 
tion Church School. To help cele- 
brate the 50th birthday of the V.C.S. 
A program guide with practical sug- 
gestions for observing this important 
occasion in the local church and 
community. 35e; 3 for $1.00. 

Youth Budget Program Guide. New 
36-page edition filled with helps and 
suggestions for conducting a success- 
ful Youth Budget program in the 
local church. Step-by-step procedure 
is clearly outlined. A turnover chart 
section for the canvass is the “some- 
thing new” that has been added. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presby- 
terian Distribution Service: 

Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
218 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
234 McAllister, San Francisco, 2, Cal. 

Write for free catalog. 
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“MERCY KILLING” 
(Continued from page 29) 


quate careers many individuals who lack 
a normal mental endowment, 

Hospitals for the care of the mentally 
afflicted have long existed; thanks to cur- 
rent public interest in mental disorders, 
inhuman practices in some of these in- 
stitutions have been exposed, The trend 
is toward increase in the number of these 
institutions and improvement of their 
facilities. Their inmates are now prop- 
erly seen as patients, no longer as mis- 
takes of nature, They are now cared for 
as people deserving the best attention 
possible, no matter how hopeless their 
prognosis. 

Societies of patients afflicted with 
various chronic diseases have sprung 
up, dedicating themselves to the guid- 
ance of their fellow-sufferers and the 
support of medical research. These in- 
clude the American Epilepsy League, 
the American Cancer Society, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, and the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, to mention 
only those having to do with more or 
less incurable conditions. 


Examples 


There are magnificent examples of 
men and women who, knowing of ap- 
proaching death from cancer and suffer- 
ing considerably, have led full lives 
nearly to the end of their earthly term. 
These people gave up a futile scramble 
for a miraculous cure or a change in 
diagnosis, but in no way did they give 
up their life, in no way did they give 
up doing for others. All of us can like- 
wise draw on our own experiences for 
similar examples of homes happy with 
handicapped members and can recall 
courageous friends who similarly ac- 
cepted their incurable disease or suffer- 
ing. The pluck of these individuals is 
sustained by the character they have 
already built. 

Let us now begin to shape our own 
reactions so that we may face our in- 
evitable death naturally and fearlessly, 
so that we may more effectively live and 
work within the limitations of suffering 
or disease which may come to us in 
the future, 


Te SOLUTION to personal suffering 
from diseased bodies, and social suffer- 
ing from diseased persons, is seen to 
lie, not in destruction of bodies, but in 
construction of character. Our own re- 
sources must be strengthened, so that 
individually and collectively we can do 
our utmost to help others who are 
tempted to reject rather than accept 
their responsibilities, We dare not solve 
the problem by going back to the taking 
of life. We must do it by moving forward 
to a better understanding of and deeper 
reverence for life, in all its aspects. 





WE RECEIVED 
A MOST WELCOME LETTER 


from S. E. DuBois, President, An- 
chor Mfg. Co., Piqua, Ohio... 


“We have your recent circular,” 
stated Mr. DuBois, “about adver- 
tising in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
and as the writer is an Elder in our 
local Presbyterian Church, natur- 
ally, would like to favor you with 
any advertising we can, and which 
we feel might work out to your 
advantage as well as ours .. .” 


Attention is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Anchor Manufacturing 
Company on page 4 of this issue, 
“Safe Walking . . . for invalids and 
recuperating persons.” 


Presbyterian Life greatly appreci- 
ates the spirit which prompted 
Elder DuBois’ letter . . . and hopes 
that similar inquiries will come from 
many other manufacturers and ex- 
ecutives who are advertisers, 
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RINCeTon Seminary 


61 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 


e James K. Quay, Vice President: 
Please send me the free booklet, 
“Give Yourself a Pension” 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 





EF; LLEN HURRIED DOWN the hot pave- 
ment, jingling the money in her 
purse as she held it against her ear. It 
had taken her a long time to save her 
money for that party dress, and now 
she was finally going to the store. She 
pictured herself at her birthday party 
the next day, in her blue taffeta dress. 
Then she hurried even faster. 

A few more steps and she was in the 
department store and starting up the 
escalator. Ellen liked the escalator—on 
the elevator grown-ups always pushed 
her around, and it was so hot and stuffy. 
When she got to the second floor, she 
walked through the crowd directly to 
the rack where her dress was. But she 
couldn’t see it! 

She looked frantically through the 
dresses, but hers wasn’t there. Then a 
saleslady walked over to her and said, 
“Can I help you, miss?” 

Ellen looked up at her and asked, 
“Please, please, could you tell me what 
happened to the blue taffeta dress that 
used to hang here. I want to buy it.” 

“Well, I'm sorry, young lady, but 
there is someone else trying it on now— 
and I think she intends to buy it.” 

“Oh, no...” Ellen thought, and she 
hurried toward the dressing rooms. Be- 
fore the saleslady could stop her, she 
had looked in every one and had stayed 
in the last. There was the dress, and who 
should have it on but Kitty Morrison. 
Ellen couldn’t say a word; she just 
stared at the girl, not knowing what to 
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For A New Dress 


By PEGGY WALTER 


do. “Kitty Morrison,” she thought. “Her 
mother could buy her every dress in 
the store, and she’s trying on mine.” 

Kitty whirled around and saw Ellen, 
“Well, for goodness’ sake, what are you 
doing here?” 

“Oh ... oh, just looking,” Ellen an- 
swered, 

“How do you like this dress on me— 
don’t you think it’s just darling?” 

Ellen didn’t know what to answer. 
If she said it didn’t fit right, maybe 
Kitty wouldn’t buy it. But she knew it 
fit perfectly; they were exactly the same 
size. So she answered sadly, “Yes, I 
like it, and it does look nice, Kit.” And 
then she left; she wanted to leave the 
store, to go as far away as she could. 

All the way home Ellen kept thinking 
how unfair it was. Her mother couldn't 
buy her presents, have a birthday party, 
and buy that dress, too; so she had 
saved her allowance until she could do 
it herself. And now Kitty, who could 
have anything she wanted, would be at 
the birthday party the next day—in the 
blue taffeta dress. 

“I wish I had lied,” Ellen thought. 
“I wish I had told her she looked funny 
in it.” And she stamped up her front 
steps. 

Her mother called from the kitchen, 
“Ellen, is that you? Come here, Dear, 
and let me see it. I want to know what 
it is you've been raving about all these 





weeks.” She walked slowly into the 
kitchen and told her mother what had 
happened. She felt like crying, but she 
held back, thinking that Kitty Morrison 
just wasn’t worth it, 

Then Mother said to her, “I’m proud 
of you—you’ve done a good thing.” 

“I don’t care! I don’t have the dress!” 

“Oh, no, Ellen, don’t say that.” 

She went up to her room and sat dewn 
on the bed. She tried not to feel angry 
anymore or even sorry that she hadn't 
told Kitty the dress looked nice without 
regretting it afterwards, And Ellen knew 
that by the next day she could be nice 
to Kitty, that she wouldn’t be jealous. 

That night after the dishes were done, 
Ellen and her mother were making last 
minute plans for the party. There were 
all the prizes and poppers with hats in 
them. The ice cream was ordered, and 
Mother was going to bake her favorite 
white layer cake. Suddenly the doorbell 
rang; Ellen ran to answer it. 

Kitty Morrison was on the porch, 
“Hello, Ellen. I just came over to bring 
your present early—thought you might 
want it for tomorrow.” 

“Well, thank you, Kit,” Ellen said, 
taking the package. “Come on in.” 

“No, I can’t tonight, but I'll see you 
first thing tomorrow. "Bye.” 

“Bye,” Ellen answered as she closed 
the door. She ran to the living room and 
hurriedly opened the present. Suddenly 
her mother heard her shout, “My new 
dress—my blue taffeta dress!” 
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February 3, 1951: 293,922 reading families 


SEVEN MONTHS OF PROGRESS | 


Circulation of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE more than tripled in the 


seven and a half months between June 15, 1950, and February 3, 1951. 


Credit for the remarkable growth of our church magazine’s circulation goes to the EVERY HOME 
PLAN adopted by the 162nd General Assembly. Every contributing, resident family in 1,496 
Presbyterian churches now receives the publication. Each of these churches is paying one dollar 
per family per year for the subscriptions. 


If your church is one of the 7,042 still to be enrolled in the EVERY HOME PLAN, write to the Reverend 
Robert H, Heinze, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. Full 


information will be provided. 








